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ARTICLE I. 


A New Syffem, or, an Analyfis of Ancient Mythology > whertik ate 
Attempt is made to diveft Tradition of Fable; and to reduce the 
Truth to its Original Purity. Yol. 111. -By Jacob Bryant. 
4to. 1k 28. boards. Payne. | 


HIS learned writer having thewn, in a preceding vo- 
lume *, the certainty of an univerfal deluge from the 
evidences of moft nations, to which we can gain accefs, ptow 
ceeds in this to give us a hiftory of the perfons, who furvived 
that event; and of the families, which were immediately de- 
fcended from them, Having mentioned their refidence in the 
region of Ararat, and their migration from it, be gives an ac- 
count ofsthe roving of the Cathites, and of their coming to 
the plains of Shinar, from whence they were at laft expelled. 
To this are added obfervations upon the hiftory of Chaldea 
and Egypt, of Hellas and Ionia, and; of every other country, 
which was in any degree occupied» by the fons of Chus. 

There have been men of learning, who have denominated 
their works from the families, of which they treated; and 
have accordingly fent them into the world under the title of 
Phaleg, Japhet, and Javan. Our author might, in like man- 
ner, have prefixed to this performance the name either of 
Cuth or Cuthim: for his fyftem chiefly turns upon the hiftory 
of this people. . 





* Crit, Rev. vol, xxxvii, p- 260,401. 
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Tt may be afked, if there were no other great families upon 
earth, befides that of the Cuthites, worthy of record: if no 
other people ever performed great ations, and made them- 
felves relpeGabdle to pofterity. Mr. Bryant replies : ‘ Such 
potiibly there ‘might have been, and the field is open {5 any, 
who may choofe to make evquiry. My taking this particular 
path doth not in the leaft hinder others from profecuting 
different.views, wherever they may fee aa opening.’ 

What the author now prefents to the public, contains mat- 
ter of great moment ; and, if his notions are well grounded, 
_ wili afford avfure bafis for the future hiftory of the world.— 
His firft_ enquiry relates to the migration and difperfion of 
nations. Part of what he advances upon this head is, that 
the ark refied upon the mount Ararat *, in the province of 
Armenia; that it was providentially wafted thither, being a 
very high country, confequently the fooneft dried, and con- 
taining every requifite for habitation; that Noah and his fa- 
fnily there defcended from the ark; that mankind for a long 
time lived under the mild rule of this great patriarch ; thee 
when they multiplied, and became very numerous, it’ pleafed 
God to allot tothe various families different regions, to which 
they were to retire ; that-accordingly, in the days of Phaleg, 
they did remove, and betake themfelves to their different de- 
partments; thaf the fons of Chus would not obey, but went 
off, under the conduét of the arch-rebel Nimrod, and were 
probably for a long time in a roving ftate; that at laft they 
arrived at the plains of Shinar, which they found occupied by 
Affur and his fons,,who.had been placed there by divine ap- 
pointment; ‘that they ejected him, and feized upon his do- 
minions, which they immediately fortified with cities, in- 
tending to found a great, if not an univerfal empire; that 
the city Babei.was firft built, and afterwards. the cele- 
brated tower; that, fearing they might be divided and {cat- 
tered abroad, they built this tower, as a landmark to repair 
to, as a token to direct them; that probably it .was an idol- 
atrous temple, or high altar, dedicated to the hoft of heaven, 
irom which they were never long to be abfent; that the 
apoitates were one fourth of the line of Ham, and had an in- 
clination to maintain themfelves where they firft fettled, in- 
itead of occupying the cquntries, to which they were sp- 
pointed ; that this rebellious purpofe was defeated by a fears 
ful judgement, a confufion of fpeeeh, through a failure in 
labial utterance, or an inability to articulate ; that this judge- 





a = a ee + —-———. — 


* A compound of Ar-Arat, and fignifies the mountain of defeent, 
and 1s — to WT of the Hebrews. 
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ment related only to the Cuthites of “Shinar and Babel, and to 
thofe, who had joined themfelves. to them; and that in con- 
fequence of this calamity they fled away, not to any particular 
place of deftination, but were fcattered abroad upon the face 
of the whole‘earth. 


_ © Such, fays our author (if we have rightly colle&ted his ideas) 
1s the account tranfmitted by Mofes of the reparation of man- 
kind after the flood; and of their migration, according to their 
families, to the regions appointed for them ; of the rebellion 
alfo of the Cuthites, and the confiruGtion of the tower; and of 
the diffipation, which afterwards enfued.’ 

He ovferves, that many traces of thefe events are to be 
found in the Greek poets; and that the difperfion of the 
Cuthites is manifeftly to be difcovered under the fable of the 
flight of Bacchus, thus defcribed by Nonnus * : 


‘ His wavering bands now fled in deep difmay 
By different routs, uncertain’ where they pafs’d. 
Some fought the limits of the eaitern world : 
Some, where the craggy weftern coait extends, 
Sped to the regions of the fetting fun. 

Sore travel others felt, and wandered far. 
Southward; while many fought the diftant north 


All in confufion.’ 


Ancient writers are unanimous, that the tower of Babel 
was overthrown, and that Nimrod perifhed in it-+. But this, 
our author thinks, could not be true. 


‘ For, fays he, the term of Nimrod’s life, extend it to the 
utmoft of patriarchic age after the flood, could not have fufficed 
for this. And though writers do affert, that the tower was 
overthrown, and the principal perfon buried in its rains; and 
it muft be confeffed, that ancient mythology has continual al- 
lufions to fome fuch event, yet I fhould imagine. that this re- 
Jated to the overthrow of the deity there worfhiped, and to 
the extirpation of his rites and religion, rather than to any 
real perfon. The fable of Vulcan who was thrown down from 
heaven, and caft into the fea, is founded upon this ftory ft... 
Many writers {peak of him, as being thrown off from the bat- 
tlements of a high tower by Jupiter: and there is a paflage to 
this purpofe in Homer, which has embarrafled commentators, 
though 1 do not thmk it very obfcure, if we confider the hiftory 
to which it relates. 





* Nonni Dionyf. lib. xxxiy. p. 864. See alfo, lib. xx. p. 552. 
Homeri I}. vi. 132. 

+ Syncellus, p. 42. Cedrenus, p. 11. Jofeph. Antiq. i. 4. 

~ Hom, Hym, to Apollo, ver. 317. © | 
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‘Pale aqdos tetayev ato Braz Sergei *. 






































‘ The poet, who was a zealous copier of ancient mythology, 
mentions, that Valean was caft down by Jupiter from an emi- 
nence. He fays, that he was thrown axo Braz; which mutt 
certainly fignify ao aueye Buys, Or aw ieee Byte 3 for the fentence 


is manifeftly elliptical. 


‘ He feiz’d him by the foot, and headlong threw 
From the high tower of Belus.’ 


‘ This is the purport of the paflage, and it is confonant to 
all hiftory.’ 


_ In, this manner, and. upon thefe principles, this learned 
writer has very fully analyfed the fables of the poets, relative 
to the wars of the giants; proving them to have been derived 
from true hiftory, the enterprifes of the fons. of Chus at 
\ Babel, and their fubfequent engagements with the family of 
Shem. 

From this fubje&t the author proceeds to the Original 
Chalcaic Hiitory, as, tranfmitted: by Abydenus, Apollodorus, 
‘3 and Alexander Polyhiftor, from Berofus of Babylon. See 
i Eufebii Chronicon. 


From this chapter we fhall only extract the following re- | 
marks on the origin of letters, 


‘ It is faid [by Berofus] that both Oannes and Sifuthrus in- 
ftructed men in the knowledge of. letters, and committed many 
things to writing. And it is the opinion of many learned 
men, that letters were not unknawn to the people of the ante- 
dilovian world. Pliny .fays,. Literas femper arbitror Affyrias 
fuiffe. But this was only matter of opinion: and, as he, a pro- 
fefled geographer, makes no diftinftion between the Affyrians 
and Babylonians, who were two very different people ; but in- 
troduces the former by miftake for the latter; we cannot. pay 
much regard to his notions in chronology. If the people of the 
firft ages had been poffeffed of fo valuable a fecret, as that of 
writing ; they would never have afterwards defcended to means 
lefs perfect for the explanation of their ideas. And itis to be 
obferved, that the invention of hieroglyphics was certainly a 
difcovery of the Chaldeans; and made ufe of in the firft ages 
by the Egyptians; the very nations, who are fuppofed to have 
been pofleifed of the fuperior and more perfect art. They 
inight retain the former, when they became. poffeffed of the 
latter ; becaufe their ancient records were entruited to hierogly- 
phics: but, had they been poffefied of letters originally, they 
would never have deviated into the ufe of fymbols; at leaft,. 
for things, which, were to be publifhed to the world, and which: 
were to be commemorated for ages. Of their hierogly phics- 
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we have famples without end in Egypt; both on obelifks, and 
in their fyringes; as alfo upon their portals, and other build- 
ings. Every mummy aimolt abounds With them. How comes 
it, if they had writing fo early, that fcarcely one fpecimen i is 
come down to us; but that every.example fhould be in the leaft 
perfect character? For my part, I believe that “there was 
no writing antecedent to the law at Mount Sina. Here the di- 
vine art was promulgated; of whica other nations partook: 
the Tyrians and Sidonians firft, as they were the neareft to the 
fountain-head. And when this difcovery became more known ¢ 
even then 1 imagine, that its progrefs was very flow: that im 
many countries, ‘whither it was carried, it was but partially 
received, and made ufe of to no purpole of pe teste The 
Romans carried their pretenfions to letters pretty high ; and the 
Helladian Greeks fill higher; yet the former marked their years 
by a nail driven into a poft: and the atmdft effort of Grecian 
literature for fome ages was fimply to write down the names of 
the Olympic victors. from Corcebus ; and to regifter the’ prieft- 
efles of Argos. Why letters, when introduced, were fo par- 
tially received, and employed to fo little purpofe, a twofold 
reafon may be given. Firft, the want of antecedent writings, 
to encourage people to proceed in the fame track. Where 
{cience is introduced together with letters ; the latter are more 
generally received, and more abundantly ufed. For the prac- 
tice of writing, or, in other words, compofing, depends apon 

revious reading, and example. But the Cadmians, who 
Song letters to Greece, brought thofe elements only: and 
thofe much later, I believe, than is generally imagined. Nor 
had the Helladtans any tendency to learning, till they were 
awakened by the Afiatic Greeks, and the iQanders, who had 
been fooner initiated in fcience, “They had made a great pro- 
grefs ; ; while their brethren in the weit were involved in dark- 
nefs. And this early knowledge was not owing to any fupe- 
riority of parts; but to their acquaintaxce with the people of 
the Eaft, and with the writings of thofe countries: by which 
they were benefited greatly. Compofition depends upon {cience ; 
it was introduced in Hellas together with philofophy. Anax- 
agoras of Clazomenz brought the learning of the lénic fchool to 
Athens: he was fucceeded by Archelaus, of whom Socrates was 
a follower. Writing, 1 am fenfible, was antecedent; but at 
this time it became general. About this peniod, Theognis, 
JE{chylus, and Pindar fhene forth in poetry ; and the ancient 
comedy was firft exhibited. After which, wonderful fpecimens 
of genius were in every kind difplayed. 

« Another reafon for this deficiency feems to have been the 

want of fuch materials as are neceffary for expeditious and free 
writing, The rind and leaves of trees, and fhells from the feas, 
can lend but {mall afiiftance towards literature; and ftones and 
flabs are not calculated to promote it much further. Yet thefe 
feem to have been the beft.means, that they could in early times 
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procure, to mark down their thoughts, or commemorate an 
event. The Chaldeans and Babylonians are greatly celebrated 
for their wifdom and learning: and they were undoubtedly a 
moft wonderful people; ‘and had certainly all the learning, 
that could arife from hieroglyphical reprefentations. They had, 
I make no doubt, the knowledge of lines, by which geometrical 
problems muft be illuftrated ; and they had the ufe of figures 
for numeration: but | imagine, that they were without letters 
for ages. Enpigenes faid that the Babylonians, who were great 
obfervers of the heavens, had accounts of thofe obfervations 
for feven hundred and twenty years, written upon ptinths baked 
in the fun. *-pizenes apud Babylonios 720 annorum ob- 
fervationes fiderum cottilibus laterculis infcriptas docet gravis 
auctor-in primis. Qui minimum, Berofus ct Critodemus, 490 
anoorum. Hx quo apparet zxternus literarum ufus. I can fee 
no proof from hence of the eternity of letters, for which Piiny 
contends: ner, indeed, do | believe, that letters exifted amon 
them at the time, of which he fpeaks. For if they had been 
fo fortunate as to have had for a long time thefe elements, they 
were too ingenious a people not to have ufed them'to_ better 
purpofe. The Babylonians had writing, among them fooner 
than moft nations of the carth: but the years taken notice of 
by Epigenes were antecedent to their having this knowledge: 
at which time they were ingenious, and wife above the reft of 
the fons of men; but had so pretenfions to literature properly 
fo called. For, as I have before mentioned, 1 cannot help 
forming a judgment of the learning of a people from the ma- 
terials, with which it is expedited, and carried on. And I 
fhould- think that literature muft have been very fcanty, or none 
at all, where the means abovementioned were applied to. For 
it is impofiible for people to receive any great benefit from let- 
ters, where they are obliged to go to a fhardor an + oyfter- 
fhell, for information ; and where knowledge is configned to a 
_pantile. As to the high antiquity afligned to letters by Pliny ; 
it is impofftible to give any credence to that author, who from 


420 years ‘infers eternity, and fpeaks of thofe terms as fyno- 
nymous.’ 


Though thefe obfervations of our author feem to have 
great weiglit, yet when we confider, that the delivery of the 
decalogue on Mount Sinai was above z5co years after the 
Creation, we can hardly fuppofe, that all theie ages fhould 
elapfe, without the ufe of letters. Let us only refle&t on the 





* ¢ Plinii Hift. Nat. lib. 7. p. 413. Some prefix M. or Mille to 
the other numbers, and make the fums 1720 and 1490. 

+ * Oftraci(mus, Petalifmus, Liber, Folium, Tabella, Latercula. 

‘ From writing upon leaves and fhells, came the terms Petalifmus 
and Oftraciimus among the Greeks; from the bark of trees came 
Libri of the Latins,’ : oe - . 
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progrefs of arts and fciences at Rome, between the time of- 
Romulus and that of Julius Cefar, dusing the fpace of 700 
years; or on their progrefs in England, or in any other couns 
try, within the period of only eight or ten centuries, and we 
fhall be naturally led to conclude, that many very confiderable 
difcoveries, and improvements in literature, might have been 
made in fixteen hundred and fifty years, before the flood. 
To whatever ftate the antediluvian literature might have been 
advanced, it is hardiy to be imagined, that any provifion was’ 
made for its prefervation in the ark. The writings of the an- 
tediluvians were undoubtedly tinétured with the impiety of 
thofe ages ; and therefore were not worthy of being refcued' 
from the general wreck. Befides, the prefervation’ of litera- 
ture could hardly be expefied from Noah, who was em- 
ployed in building, in hufbandry, and planting a vineyard. 
Gen, ix. 20. 

The law was given by Mofes 857 years after the Deluge. 
But it is moft probable, that the [fraelites knew the ufe of 
letters before ‘this time.. If they did not, that law would 
have been totally univtelligible. ** Nifi ante legem datam, 
fays Vodlius, liters fuiffent, cui rei lex tabulis eneis Dei ipfius 
manibus fu:ffet inferipta * ? 

The prophecies of Jacob, Gen. xlix, were faithfully pre- 
ferved 200 years, to the time of Mofes; and therefore molt 
likely in writing. 

Betore the law was delivered, Mofes, we are told, read in 
the audience of the people the Book of rbe Cowenant, Exod. xxiv 
7. XXXIV, 29. 

The Book of the Wars of the Lord, cited by Mofes, Numb. 
xxl..t4. feems to imply the exiftence of writing among the’ 
Jews, before the Pentateuch, 

The author of the poem of Job is fuppofed by the ‘moft ju- 
dicious critics to have been coeval or prior ¢ to Mofes. And 
that writer alludes to literary compofitions, as things weli/ known, 
when he fays, * Oh, that my words were now written! Oh, 
that they were printed in a book ! that they were graven with 
an iron pen, and lead, in the rock for ever!—Oh that mine 
adverfary had written a book.’ Job xix, 23, 24. xxi. 35. 

If alphabetic writing had been firft difcovered at the pro- 
mulgation of the law, it, is natural to fuppofe, that the 





* De Arte Gram. lib. i. cap. gq. Vide Huet. Dem. Evang. Prop- 
iv. cap.2. num. 29, & cap. 13. num. 9g. 

+ See Eufeb. Dem. Evang. lib. i. cap. 6. Sulp. Sever. lib. i. cap. 
g1. Bp. Lowth’s Letter tothe Author of Diy. Legation, p. 33, 74- 
Crit. Rey. vol. xx. p. 415. 
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Jewith hiftorians would have taken fome opportunity to men- 
tien this wonderful invention, which would have redounded to 
the everlafting honour of that nation*. A Jew informs us, Aéts 
vii. 22. that * Mofes was learned in all the wifdom of the 
Egyptians.’ But why does he afcribe the learning of Moles 
to the Egyptians only, if Mofes derived the ufe of letters from 
a fupernatural teacher, or made that amazing improvement 
himfelf ? Or in what could that learning confift, if letters were 
unknown in Egypt? 

It will be faid, it confifted in hieroglyphics: and Mr. Bryant 
afks, * how comes it, if they had writing fo early, that 
fcarcely one {pecimen is defcended down to us; but that every 
example fhoula be in the leaft perfe& characier ?}—In anfwer 
to this remark, we may afk, how comes it that all the 
Jearned.and ingenious productions of Greece, except a very 
{mall number, are funk into eternal oblivion? It is not likely, 
that the Greeks would help to tranfmit the wmtings of the 
Egyptians to pofterity, when ‘they were remarkably jealous of 
their own glory and literary charaéter, and had a contempt for 
all other nations. : . 

But.to aniwer the objeétion more particularly: it is moft 
probable, that the Egyptians ufed fymbols and hieroglyphic 
charaéters in all their infcriptions, becaufe they were much 
fitter for that purpofe than any other fpecies of. writing, be- 
ing infinitely more concife and comprebenfive, and perfectly intel- 
ligible to themielves. Yet, at the fame time, they, might ufe 
the alphabetic charafter, in their literary compofitions. 

For thefe reafons we are inclined to think, that letters were 
in ufe in jome of the more civilized nations, before the pro- 
mulgation of the law on Mount Sinai. But at what time 
they were adiually introduced, is perhaps, at this day, not 
poflible to be known. This want of more informatign feems 


to be only the natural and neceflary confequence of a progreffive 
difcovery, 


[ ‘Lo be continued. ] 








* Divinum miraculum certé, utex xxiv. notis, & interdum apud 
aliquas nationes paucioribus, infinita vocabula, mentes diverfe, 
contrariz, ‘actus omnium hominum, & ipiz cogitationes poffint 
efficacits & pertectiiis, quam ipsa pictura reprefentari, Pet. Greg. 
‘Tolofanus de Repub, lib, xvi. cap, 2. : 
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II. A General Hiftory of Mufic, from the carlief? Ages to the prefent 
Perjod. To which is prefixed, a Differtation on ihe Mufic of the 
Ancients... By Charles Burney, Muf. D. F.R.S. Vol. I. 410. 


il. 11s. 6d. boards. (Continued from p. 280.) Becket, Robfon, 
and Robinfon. 


T is remarkable that an art fo delightful as that of mufic, 
‘which operates fo powerfully on the paffions, and fills its 
votaries with fo much enthufiafm, fhould hitherto have been 
treated in fo cold and imperfe& a manner by thofe who have 
written upon the fubje&, Indeed that monks and mathematicians 
fhould render the fcience dry and perplexed, is not to be won- 
dered at; but when profeffors of real genius and‘ acknowledged 
abilities, whofe mufical compofiiions have proved fo fuccefsful as 
to enchant a great part of Europe, and to be long admitted as 
models of excellence; when thefe men of a fuperior order in 
the practice of mufic, apply their talents towards explaining 
the principles of their art, or pointing out the flowery paths 
which themfelves have trod, it becomes a matter of aftonifh- 
ment that in fuch hands the theory, fo far from being enter- 
taining, fhould not be rendered even intelligible. That this 
was the cafe with the French Orpheus, Rameau, and the Ita- 
Jian Tartini, all muft allow who have attempted to compre- 
hend their mufical treatifes ; which, though fo tedious and 
diffufe as to want comprefilion, were yet fo obfcure, even in 
the life-time of their authors, as to require being elucidated 
by a commentary. Nor have the abilities of a D’Alembert, or 
the zeal and intelligence of a Stillingfleet, hardly had power to 
throw fuch light upon the literary produétions of thefe ex- 
cellent muficians as was fufficient to introduce them to com- 
mon ufe, or public favour. It muft be acknowledged, how- 
ever, in juitice to Dr. Burney, to the examination of whofe 
hiftory we again recur, that though the work be full of learn- 
ing of no common kind, yet to a reader of tafte, poffeffed of 
curiofity concerning ancient arts, cuftoms, and manners, it 
is far from’ being defetive in ufeful or elegant entertain- 
ment. 

We concluded our laft review of this hiftory with an account 
of the poet Simonides, and a fpecimen of his writing tranflated 
by our author, Among the remaining biographical articles 
with which Dr. Burney’s recital of the mufical contefts at the 
public games of Greece is enriched, thofe of Pindar and Ti- 
motheus are fo amufing that, for the entertainment of our 
readers, we fhall infert a part of them, 
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‘ We are now arrived at that period of the Grecian mufical 
hiftory, when Pindar became the poetical hiftoriographer of the 
champions at the Sacred Games; aud his records of their at- 
chievements have been more durable, than if they had been in- 
ic¥ibed upon adamantine tables. The marble ftatues, towering 
columns, and mafive monuments, erected to the honour of thele 
heros, have perifhed; and oblivicn has fwept away all me- 
morials of them, except thofe contained in the fongs of this 
great poet. . 

* Pindar was born at Thebes in Bzotia, about 520 years B.C. 
He received his firftt mufical inftruétions from his father, who 
was a Flute-player by profeffion; after which, according to 
Suidas, he. was placed under Myrtis, a lady of diftinguithed 
abilities in lyric poetry. It was during this period, that he be- 
came acquainted with the poetefs Corinna, who was likewife a 
ftudent under Myrtis. Plutarch tells us, that Pindar profired 
from the leffons which Corinna. more advanced in her ftudies, 
‘gave him at this fchool. It is very natural to fuppofe, that the 
firft poetical effufions of a genius, fo full of fire and imagination 
as that of Pindar, wouid be wild and loxuriant; and Lucian has 
préeferved fix verfes, faid to have been the exordium of his firft 
effay, in which he crowded almoft all the fubjeéts for fong, 
which ancient hiflory and mythology then furnifhed Upon 
communicating this attempt to Corinna, fhe told him, fmiling, 
that he should fow with the hand, and not empty his whole fack 
at once. Pindar, however, foon quitted the leading-flrings of 
thefe ladies, his poetical nurfes, and became the difciple of 
Simonides, now arrived at extreme old age; after which he foon 
furpaffed all his mafters, and acquired great reputation over all 
Greece ; but, like a true prophes, was lefs honoured in his own 
country, than elfewhere; for at Thebes he was frequently pro- 
nounced to be vanquifhed, in the mufical and poetical: contefts, 
by candidates of inferior merit. 

‘ ‘The cuftom of having thefe.public trials of. fkill, in all the 
great cities of Greece, was now fo prevalent, that but little 
fame was to be acquired by.a mufician or a poet, any other way 
than by entering the lills; and we find, that both Myrtis and 
Corinna publicly difputed the ptize with him at Thebes. 
The love of fame produces more rancorous rivalry, than the 
love of money,-or evén ‘of woman. A public contention with 
Myrtis, his glna mater,. and with his 4/er fiudent, Corinna, 
feems unnatural: but there are few ties which can keep am- 
bition within due bounds, He obtained a victory over Myrtis, 
but was vanguifhed five different ‘times by Corinna. The 
judges, upon all occafions like thefe, -have been frequently ac- 
cufed of partiajity or ignorance, not only by the vanquithed, 
but by poiteyity: and if the merit of Pindar was pronounced 
inferior to that of Corinna five feveral times, it was, fays Pau 
fanias, becaufe the jadges were more fenfible to the charms of 
{ peauty, 
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“beauty, than to thofe of mufic and poetry. Was it not ftrange, 
‘faid the Scythian Anacharfis, that the Grecian artifts were never 
judged by artifts, their peers? 

‘ Mortifications are at leaft as neceffary to a young poet, as 
to a young finner. Pindar, before he quitted Thebes, had the 
vexation to fee his dithyrambics traduced, abufed, and turned 
into ridicule, by the comic poets of his time; and Athenzus 
tells ns, that he was feverely cenfured by his brother Lyrics, for 
being a Lipogrammatift, and compofing an ode from. which he 
had excommunicated the letterS. Whether thefe cenfures pro- 
ceeded from envy, or contempt, cannot now be determined ; 
but they were certainly ufefal to Pindar, and it was neceffar 
that he fhould be lafhed for fuch puerilities. Thebes feems. 
to have been the purgatory of onr young bard ; when he quitted 
that city, as his judgment was matured, he avoided moft of 
the errors for which he had been chaftifed, and fuddenly be- 
came the wonder and delight of all Greece. Every hero, prince, 


and potentate, defirous of lafting fame, courted the Mufe of 
Pindar.’ 


Dr. Burney obferves that Pindar feems frequently to have 
been prefent at the four great feftivals, of the Olympian, Py- 
thian, Nemean, and Ifthmian games, as may be inferred 
from feveral circumftances and expreflions in the odes, which 
he compofed for the victors in them all. Whether he was 
induced to become a fpeétator at thofe inftitutions from na- 
tural inclination, or the view of being employed to. celebrate 
the praifes of the victors, it is hard to determine; but cer- 
tain it is, that he received money for his poetical compo- 
fitions. In this practice he was authorized by the example 
of Simonides, as well as perhaps by his own circumftances, 


‘ There-is, proceeds our author, no great Poet, or Mufician 
in antiquity, whofe moral character has been lefs cenfured than 
that of Pindar, PJutarch has, preferved a fingle verfe of his Epi- 
cedium, or Dirge, that was fung at his funeral, which fhort, and 
fimple as it is, implies great praife. Tis man was pleafing to 
firangers, and dear to bis fellow-citixens. His works abound with 
precepts of the pureft morality: and it does not appear that he 
ever traduced even his enemies; comforting himfelf, for their 
malignity, by a maxim which he inferted in his firft Pythic, and 
which afterwards became proverbial, Tat it is better to be envied 
than pitied. . 

¢ Paufanias fays, that the character of Poet was truly confe- 
crated, in the perfon of Pindar, by the God of verfe himfelf, 
who was pleafed, by an exprefs oracle, to order the inhabitants 
of Delphos to fet apart, for Pindar, one half .of the firft-fruit 
offerings, brought by the religious to his fhrine, and to allow him 
a con{picuous place in his Temple; where, in an iron chair, he 
ufed to fit and fing his Hymns in honour of that God. This 
chair 
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chair was remaining-in the time of Paufanias, feveral centuries 
after, and fhewn to him as a relic, not unworthy of the fandtity 
and magnificence of that place. . 

‘* A Bard who /ung like Pindar, would be heard with the 
fame rapture in a pagan Temple, as a Farinelliin an Italian 
church: and, as both would draw together crowded congre- 
gations, both would be equally carefled and encouraged by the 
jriefts. 
me But though Pindar’s Mufe was penfioned at Delphos, and 
well paid by princes and potentates e!fewhere, fhe feems, how- 
ever, fometimes to have fung the {pontancous ftrains of pure 
friendfhip. Of this kind were, probably, the verfes bettowed 
upon the Mufician,Midas, of Agrigentum,. in Sicily, who had 
twice obtainéd the palm of victory, by his performance on ihe 
Flute, at the Pythic Games*. Jt isin his 12th Pythic Ode, 
that Pindar celebrates the victory of Midas over ali Greece, upon 
that infirtiment, which Minerva berfelf'bad invented >. 

* Fabricius.tells us, that Pindar lived to the age of ninety 
and, according to the chronology of Dr. Blair, he died 435 
years B. C. aged dighty-fix.. His fellow-citizens erefted a-mo- 
nument to him, in the Hippodrome at Thebes, which was:ftill 
fubfiiting in the time of Paufanias; -and his renown was fo great 
after his death, that his poiterity derived very confiderable ho- 
hours and privileges from it . When Alexander the Great at- 
tacked the city of ‘Thebes, -he,gave exprefs orders to his foldiers 
to fpare the houfe and family ef, Pindar. The Lacedemonians 
had done the fame before this period; for when they ravaged 
Beotia, and ‘burned the capital, the following words were written 
upon the door of the Poét: forbear to burn this house, it was the 
dwelling of Pindar. Refpe& for'the memory of this great Peet 
continued fo long, that even in Plutarch’s time, ‘the beft part 
of the facred vidim, at the Theoxenian feftival, was appro- 
priated to his defcendants.’ 


With refpe& to Timotheus, one of the moft celebrated 
poet-muficians 6f antiquity, our antlor obferves that he was 
born at Miletus, an jonian city of’Caria, 446 years before the 





¢ @ This Midas isa very different perfonage from his long-eared 
majelty of Phrygia, whofe’ decifion in ‘favour of Pan had given fuch 
éffence to Apollo, a8 is manifett, indeed, from his ‘having been co- 
temporary with Pindar. — 7 

‘+ The moft extraordinary part of this Mufician’s performance, 
that can be gathered from theicholtaft upon Pindar, was his finith- 
ing the Salo, without a Reed, or Mouth-piece, which broke accidentally 
While he was playing. Ihe legendary account given by the Poet in 
this Ode, of the occafion upon which the Fiate was invented by 
Minerva, is divefting ; ‘ it'was, fays he, to zmitate the howling of 
the Gorgons, and the hiffing of their fnakes, which the Gocdefs 
had heard when the head of Medula, (one of thefe three Anzti- 
Graces) was cut off by Perfeus.” 


Chriftian 
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Chriftian zra, He was contemporary with Philip of- Ma- 
cedon, and Euripides, and not. only excelled* in lyric:and’ di- 
thyrambic poetry, but in his performance upon the cithara. 
According to Paufanias, he perfected that inftrument, by the 
addition of four new ftrings to the feven which it had before, 
Suidas however fays, that prior to the time of Timotheus the 
number of ftrings was nine, and that he only added two, the. 
tenth and eleventh. 

At this part of the work Dr, Burney fufpends. the narrative, 
to inquire into the feveral claims. made in favour of different 
perfons, who have been faid to have extended: the limits. of 
the-Greek mufical fcale. _ Many ancient and ‘refpeétable writers, 
he obferves, inform us, that before the time of Terpander, 
the Grecian lyre had only four ftrings ; in which ftate, if we 
may give credit to Suidas, it remained 856 years, from. the 
time of Amphion, till Terpander added to it three new. ftrings, 
which extended the mufical fcale to a beptachord, or feventh, 
and fupplied the player with swe conjoing tetrachords, About, 
150 years after this, period, Pythagoras is faid to have added, 
an eighth ftring to.the. lyre, in. order: te complete the oftave, 
which confilted of tayo digun4,tetrachards.. Dr. Burney juftly 
remarks, that thefe dates, though perhaps not exa&, may 
however, if near the truth, fhew the flow progrefs of human 
knowledge, and’ the contented ignorante of barbarous times ; 
and that, if we''wonder at the mafic’ of Greece remaining fo 
many ages in this circumfcribed" ftate, it. may be afked, why 
that of China and Perfia is not better at this time, though 
the inhabitants of thofe countries have long been civilized, 
and accuftomed to luxuries and refinements. 

Refpefiiog the, number,of itrings,.upoa. the. lyre. of Ti- 
motheus, our author obferves. that the-account of Paufanias 
and Suidas is.confirmed by the famous Senatus-Confultum againtk 


him. ‘The following quotation contains a. particular account 
of this fubject. 


‘ This curious piece of antiquity is sltatial at full length ia 
Boethius. Mr. Stillingfleet has lately given an extract from it, 
in proof of the fimplicity of the ancient Spartan mufic. The 
fact is mentioned in Athenzus; and Cafaubon, in his notes 
upon that author, has inferted the whole original text from 
Boethius, with correftions, to which | refer the learned reader. 
I fhall here, however, give a faithful tranilation of this extraor- 
dinary Spartan 44 of Parliament. 

‘© Whereas Timotheus the Milefan, coming to cur city,, has dif- 
benoured our ancient mufic, and, ae/pifing the Lyre of feven firings, 
has, by the introducizon of a greater wariety of notes, corrupted sbe 
ears of our youth; and by the number of b:s firings, and the novelty 
of bis melody, has given to our muff ¢ an tfcminate and artificial 
are/s, 
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drefs, inflead of the plain and orderly onein which it has hitherto 
appeared ; rendering melody infameus, by compcfing in the Chromatic; 
infiead of the Enharmonic ; —-———The Kings and 
the Epbori have, therefore, refolved to pa/s ccn/ure upon Timotheus 
Sor thefe things: and, farther, to oblige him to cut all the fuperfluous 
frings of bis eleven, leaving only the feven tones; and io banifh 
him from our city 3 that men may be warned fer the future, not to 
introduce into Sparta any unbecoming cuffoms.”? ———-—_—. 

‘ The fame ftory, as related in Athenzus, has this additional 
circumftance, that when the public executioner was on the 
point of fulfilling the fentence, by cutting off the new ftrings, 
Timotheus, perceiving a little ftatue in the fame place, with a 
lyre in his hand, of as many ftrings as that which bad given 
the offence, and fhewing it to the judges, was acquitted. 

¢ Indeed the decree only informs us, that the ufe of a lyre, 
with more than feven firings, was not allowed at this time by 
the Lacedemonians ; but does not prove that the reft of Greece 
had confined their mufic within the compafs of /even notes; 
nor, confequently, afcertain how many of the e/even ftrings 
were additions peculiar to Timotheus. That the outcry againf 
the novelties of this mufician was, however, not confined to 
Sparta, appears from a paffage in Plutarch’s Dialogue, whcre 
he gives a lift of the. innovators, who had corrupted and ener- 
vated the good old melody, by additional notes both upon the 
Flute and Lyre. 7 

‘¢ Lafus of Hermoine, fays he, by changing mufical Rhythms 
to the Dithyrambic irregularity of movement, and, at the fame 
time, emulating the compafs and variety of the Flute, occa- 
fioned a great revolution in the ancient mufic. Méelanippides, 
who fucceeded him, in like manner, would not confine him- 
felf to the old mufic, any more than his {cholar Philoxenus, or 
‘Timotheus.” 

‘ The fame thing alfo appears from the bitter invectives to 
which the comic poets at Athens, efpecially Pherecrates and 
Ariftophanes, gavea loofe; not, perhaps, from underftanding 
mufic, or being at all fenfible of its effects, but from that envy, 
which the great reputation of the mufician had excited. An 
exalted charaéter is a fhooting-butt, at which fatirifts, and 








wicked wits, conftantly point their arrows; and the ftage at all’. © 


times wages war againft whatever calls off the public attention 
from itfelf. 

‘ The abufe, therefore, of this mufician, which abounds in 
ancient authors, is, perhaps, as great a proof of his fuperiority, 
as the praife. A Greek epigram, preferved in Macrobius, in- 
forms us, that the Ephefians gave him a thoufand pieces of 
gold for compofing a poem in honour of Diana, at the dedi- 
cation of the temple of that Goddefs.; and was not that a fuf- 
ficient reafon for Aungry authors to rail? \ 

,© Plutarch tells us, that the comic poet Pherecrates introduced 
Mufic on the ftage, under the figure of a woman, whofe body 
was 
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was terribly torn and mangled, She is afked by 7u/ice, under 
the figure of another woman, the caufe of her ill-treatment ?. 
when the relates her fory.% in the following words: ** The firit 
fource of all my misfortunes was Melanippides, who began to 
énervate and debilitate me by his tevelve frrings. However, 
this wéuld not have reduced me to the deplorable condition in 
which | now appear, if Cinefias, that curfed Athenian, had 


,0: contributed to ruin and disfigute me in his Dithyrambic, 


Straphes, by his falfe and untuneable inflexions of voice. In 
fort, his cruelty to me was beyond all defoription; and next 
to him, Phrynis took it iato his head to abufe me by fuch di- 
vifions and flourifhes, as no one ever thought of before, making 
me fubfervient to all his whims, twifting and twirling me a 
thoufand ways, in order to produce from five firings, the srwelve, 
different modes, But ftill,.the freaks of fuch a man would nor 
have been fufficient to complete my ruin; for he was able to. 
make me fome amends. Nothing now was wanting but the 
cruelty of one Timotheus to fend me to the grave, -after 
maiming and mangling ‘me in the moft inhuman manner.” 
Who is this Timotheus?” fays Juftice. 


‘M U.S I ¢, 


‘¢ © ’tis that vile Milefian blade, 
Who treats me like an arrant jade; 
Robs me of all my former fame, 
And loads me with contempt and fhame: in 
Contriving ftill, where’er he goes, 
New ways to multiply my woes : 
Nay more, the wretch | never meet, 
Be itin Palace, houfe, or fireet, 
But ftrait he ftrips off all my things r 
And ties me with a doxen firings.’ 


Br. Burney remarks, that the word exbarmonic appears in the 
copy of the fenatus-confuitum, inferted in the Oxford edition of 
Aratus, though no notice’is taken of it by fome tranflators. 
He further obferves that it is likewife to be found, not only 
in the copy of this decree, which Cafaubon has given in his 
notes upon Athenzus, butin a beautiful manufcripr of the éle- 
venth century, in the Britthh Mufeum. 


‘ Ifthen, argues he, it is certain that the Lacedemonians 
admired the enharmonic genus for its 7 plicity, and yet repro- 
bated the chromatic forits « tfrecul ‘y anc ¢ff-m1 inacy, does it not 
fortify the hypothefis hazarde -d in the Differtation, concerning 
the piainnefs and dignity of the ancient enharmonic ?’ 


According to Suidas, the poetical and mufical compofitions of 


Timotheus were numerous and of yarious kinds, This poet and 
mufician 
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mufician is faid, upon the fame authority, to have died in Mace- 
donia at the age of ninety-feven. The marbles, however, of 
which the evidence may be regarded as more fatisfaftory, fay at 
ninety ; and Stephen of Byzantium fixes his death in the fourth 
year of the 105th Olympiad, two years before the birth of Alex- 
ander the Great. From hence it appears, as Dr. Burney ob- 
ferves, that this Timotheus was not the famous player on the 
flute, fo much efteemed by that prince, who.was animatcd to 
fuch a degree by his performance, as to feize his arms 3 
though by an inattention to dates, and by forgetting that of 
. thefe two muficians of the fame:name, the one was a Mi- 
lefian, and thé other a Theban, they have been hitherto al- 
moft always confounded. 

Dr. Burney afterwards delivers a hiftocy of the flute, with. 
an account of the maficians who have been the moft celebrated 
for their performance on. this inftrument.. The flute, heob-. 
ferves,. was long in the higheft .efteem throughout all Greeces 
but in particular requeft at Athens; perhaps from the Je~ 
gendary account-of its invention by Minerva, the protectrefs 
of that city. He alfo dbferves, that the Thebans in ge- 
neral piqued themfelves much upon being gteat performers on 
the flute. Indeed the importance in which this. inftrument 
was held in thofe times is evident from feveral in{criptions, 
upon ancient marbles, given in Montfaucon, whiere it ap- 
pears that the facrificial Tibicen, at Athens, was always... 
chofen, and his name recorded, with the officers-of- ftate. 

In ages when the practice of mufic was fo much efteem- 
ed, we may readily imagine that the falaries of the public 
performers were in‘ general very high. Our author ac- 
cordingly obferves, from @ circumftance mentioned in Athe- 
nzus, and formerly noticed by Dr. Arbuthnot, that the pro- 
fufion and extravagance of the prelent age in gratifying? 
the minifters. of our pleafures, is. not equal.to that of the 
Athenians. in, ancient times.. It is afleried. that Ameebeeus 
the harper, whenever he fung on the fiage, was paid an Attic 
talent, or 193l. «5s. a day for his performance; though hé 
lived, it is added, clote by the theatre. 

In our next -Review -we -fhall conclude the account of: chis 
very ingenious and interefting work, which has fo long des 
tained our attention. 


iit. Trax 
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HI. Travels in Greece: oran Account of a Tour made at the Expenfe 

. of the Society of Dilettanti, By Richard Chandler, D.D Fel- 
low of Magdalen Coilege, and of the Society of Antiquaries, gto! 
163, boards. (Continued, from p. 258.) Dodfley. 


R. Chandler informs us, that befides the more fixed an- 
tiquities at Athens, many detached pieces are found in 

the town, by the fountains, in the ftreets, the walls, the 
houfes, and churches. He enumerates a marble chair or two; 
which probably belonged to the gymnafia or theatres; a fun- 
dial at the cathedral, infcribed with the name of the maker 3 
and clofe by, at the archiepifcopal houfe, a very curious vef- 
fel of marble, ufed as a ciftern to receive water, but once ferv- 
ing, Dr. Chandler conjectures, as a public ftandard or meas 
fure. Many columns occur ; with fome maimed ftatues ; and 
pedeftals, feveral of which with infcriptions, and almoft buried 
in earth. We are told that a cuftom has prevailed at Athens, 
as at Chios, of fixing in the wall, over the gateways and doors 
of the houfes, carved ftones, moft of which exhibit the funeral 
fupper. In the courts of the houfes lie many round ftelz, or 
pillars, once placed onthe graves of the Athenians; and a 
reat number is ftill to be feen applied to the fame ufe in the 
Turkifh burying-grounds before the Acropolis. Thefe ge- 
nerally have concife infcriptions, containing the name of the 
perfon, and of the town and tribe, to which the deceafed be- 
Jonged. Another fpecies, refembling our modern head-ftones, 
is foumetimes adorned with fculpture, and has an epitaph in 
verfe. The travellers alfo faw a few mutilated Herma. Thefe, 
Dr. Chandler obferves, were bufts on long quadrangular bales, 
the heads frequently of brafs, invented by the Athenians. At 
firft they wete ufed to reprefent only Hermes or Mercury, and 
defigned as guardians of the fepulchres, in which they were 
lodged; but afterwards the houfes, ftreets, and porticoes of 
Athens, were adorned with them, and rendered venerable by 
a multitude of portraits of illuftrious men and women, of he- 

roes, and of gods. 

The Acropolis, or citadel, which was the molt : ancient part 
of Athens, is now a fortrefs, with a thick irregular wall; ftand- 
ing on the brink of precipices, and inclofing a large area, 
about twice as long as broad. Some portions of the ancient 
wall may be difcovered on the outfide, particularly at the two 
éxtreme angles; arid if many places it is patched with pieces 
of columns, and with marbles taken from the ruins. The 
rock is lofty, abrupt, and inacceffible, except the front, which 
is toward the Pireus; having now, as formerly, only one en- 
trance. It is deftitute of water fit for drinking, and fupplies 
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are daily carried up to it from one of the conduits in the 
town. Sage Tae? sapere 


* The acropolis, fays our author, furnifhed a very ample field 
to the ancient virtuofi. It was filled with monuments of Athe- 
nian glory, and exhibited an amazing difplay of beauty, of opu- 
lence, and of art; each contending, as it were, for the fupe= 
riority. It A ON as one entire offering to the Deity, fur- 
pafling in excellence, and aftonifhing in richnefs. Heliodorus, 
named Periegetes, the guide, had employed on it fifteen books, 
The curiofities of various kinds, with the pictures, fatues, and 
pieces of fcalpture, were fo many and fo remarkable, as to fup- 


. ply Polemo Periegetes with matter for four volumes; and Strabo 


affirms, that as many would be required in treating of other 
portions of Athens and of Attica. In particular, the number of 
ftatues was prodigious. ‘Tiberius Nero, who was fond of 
images, plundered the acropolis. as well as Delphi and Olyms 
pia; yet Athens, and each of thefe places, had not fewer than 
three thoufand remaining in the time of Pliny. Even Paufanias 
feems here to be diftreffed by the multiplicity of his fubje&t. But 
this banquet, as it were, of the fenfes has long been withdrawn ; 
and 1s now become like the tale of a vifion. . The fpectator 
views with concern the marble ruins intermixed with mean flat- 
roofed cottages, and extant amid rubbifh ; the fad memofials of 
a nobler people; which, however, as vifible from the fea, 
fhould have introduced modern Athens to more early notice, 
They who reported it was only a {mall village, muft, it has 
been farmifed, have beheld the actopolis through the wrong end 
of their telefcopes. 7 

* When we confider the Jong feries of years, which has 
elapfed, and the variety of fortune, which Athens has under- 
gone, we may wonder that any portion of the old city has 
efcaped, and that the fite ftill furnifhes an ample fund of cu- 
rious entertainment. Atticus is reprefented by Cicero as re- 
ceiving more pléafure from the recollection of thé eminent men 
it had prodiced, than from the ftatély edifices and exquifite 
works of ancient art, with which it then abounded. Thé tfa- 


veller need not be fo refined to derive fatisfaétion even now from 
feeing Athens.’— 


‘ 


—‘ It was the fortune of Athens, while flourifhing in glory, 
dominion, and revenue, to produce Pericles, a man as. diftin- 
guifhed by the vaftnefs of his ideas, as by the correéinefs of his 
tafte, and as eloquent as fplendid. His enemies declaiming 
againft his temples and images, and comparing the city with its 
gilding and painting fo a vain woman hung’ with jewels, he 
took occafion to fhow, it was wifdom to convert the profperity 
of a ftate, fufficiently prepared for war, into its perpetual or- 
nament. by public works,’which excited every liberal art, moved 
every hand, and difpenfed plenty to the labourer and artificer, 
to the mariner and merchant; the whole city being at once ents 
ployed,; maintained, and beautified by itfelf. “ Think Pes 
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faid Ke, it is thuch f have expended ?”? Some anfweréed, ** vety 
much. ‘* Be mine then, he replied, the whole burtheh, and min€ 
the honour of infcribing the edifices raifed for you.” But the 
multitude refufed, and calling out, bade him take frdm the 
treafury and {pare not. . 

‘ The archiceéts employed by Pericles were poffefed of con- 
fummate {kill in their profeffion, and Phidias was his overleer; 
The artificers in the various branches were emulous to exetl 
the materials by their workmanfhip. To grandeur of propor- 
tion were added inimitable form arid grace, The vigour of | 
one adminiftration accomplifhed what appeared to require the 
united efforts of many: yet each fabric was as mature in per- 
fection, as-if it had-been long in finifhing. Plutarch affitms, 
that, in his time, the ftru€tures of Péricles alone demonftrated 
tlie relations of the anciént power and wealih of Hellas not to 
bé romantic, In their charaéter was an excellence peculiar and 
unparalleled. Even thén they rétained all their original beautys 
A certain frefhnefs bloomed upon them, and preferved their 
faces uninjured; a8 if they poffelfed a néever- fading fpirit, and 
had a foul infenfible to age. The remains of fome of thefe edi- 
fitess ftilt extant in the acropolis, cannot’ be beheld without ad: 
miration.’ ' 

Dr. Chandler ihfortns us, that the afcent to the acropolis i8’ 
by traverfes and rude fortifications firnifhed with canhor, bat 
Without carriages 4nd negleétéd. By the fecond gate is the 
{tation of the guard, who fits crof$-legged undet cover, much 
at his eafé, fmoking his pipe, ot drinking coffee; with his 
companions. about him in like attitudes. Over the gdte- 
way is an infcription in large characters on a ftone turned up- 
fide down, atid’ black from the fires made below. It recordsa 
prefent of a pair of .gates. , | 

A little higher ftand thé ruins of the propyléa, which graced: 
the entrante to thé citadel. This édifice was of mafble, of 
the Doric order, and had five doors, to afford an eafy paffage’ 
to the multitudes, which refortéd to the acropoli on account 
of bufinefs ot dévotion. It was one of thé ftruétutes of 
Pericles, who began it When Euthymenus was archon, foué 
hundred and thirty-five years before the Chriftian @ra. It wag 
completed in five years, at the expence of two thoufand and 
twelve talents. The right wing of the propyléa was a templé 
of Vidiory ; and the left a building decorated with paintings 
by Polygtiotus. They were both of the Doric order; the ces 
himits fluted, and without bafes. The propyléa remained én- 
tité in the time of Patfanias, and neatly fo to a mich latéf 
périod. It had then a roof of white marble, which is faid té 
fave beeh unfarpaffed either if the fize of the ftones, or in 
the béauty of théir arrangement; arid before each wing was 
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an equeftrian ftatue. For the particulars relative to the hiftory 


and prefent ftate of this once magnificent ftruéture, we hall 
have recourfe to the narrative. 


‘ The propyléa have ceafed to be the entrance of the acro- 
polis, The paffage, which was between the columns in the 
centre, is walled up almoft to their capitals, and above is a bat- 
tery Of cannon. ‘The way now winds before the front of the 
ancient itructure, and, turning to the left hand among rubbifh 
and mean walls, you come to the back part, and to the five 
door-ways. The foil without is rifen higher than the top of the 
two {maller. There, under the vault and cannon lies an heap 
of large ftones, the ruin of the roof. 

‘ The temple of Victory, fianding on an abrupt rock, has its 
back ahd one fide unincumbered with the modern ramparts. 
The columns in the front being walled up, you enter it by a 
breach in the fide, within the propyléa. It. was ufed by the 
‘Turks as a magazine for powder, until about the year 1656; 
when a fudden explofion, occafioned by lightning, carried awa 
the roof, with a houfe ere&ted on it, belonging to the officer who 
commanded in the acropolis, whofe whole family, except a girl, 

erifhed.’?— eee sire 

' —*‘ The building oppofite to the temple has ferved as a foun. 
dation for a fquare lofty tower of ordinary mafonry.- The 
columns of the front are walled up, and the entrance is by a 
low iron gate in the fide. It is now ufed as a place of confine- 
ment for delinquents ;, but in 1676 was a powder magazine. In 
the walt of a rampart near it are fome fragments of exquifite 
{culpture, reprefenting the Athenians fighting with the Ama- 
zons. ‘Thefe belong to the freeze, which was then ftanding. 
In the fecond century, when Paufanias lived, much of the paint- 
ing was impaired by age, but fome remained, and the fubjects 
were chiefly taken from the Trojan ftory. ‘The traces are fince 
vanifhed.  ~ “* te | : 

¢ The pediment of the temple of Victory, with that of the 
oppofite wing, is defcribed as remaining in 1676; but on each 
building a fquare tower had been erected. One of the fteps in 
the front of the propyléa was entire, with the four columns, 
their entablature and the pediment. ‘The portico, to which the 
five door-ways belonged, confifled of a Iarge fquare room, roofed 
with flabs of marbie, which were laid on two great marble 
beams and fufiained by four beautiful: columns. Thefe were 
Tonic, the proportions of this order beft fuiting that parpofe, as 
taller than the Doric; the reafon it was likewife preferred in 
the pronaos of the temple of. Victery.. The roof of the pro- 
pyléa, after flanding above two thoufand years, was probably 
deftroyed, with all the pediments, by the Venetians in 1687, 
when they battered the caftle in front, firing red-hot bullets, 

and took it, but were compelled to refign it again to the Turks 
in the following year. The exterior walls, and, in particular, 
7 , Te ) pining a fide 
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a fide of the temple of victory, retain many marks of their 
hoftilities. 

‘ Paufanias was really, or pretended to be, ignorant, to 
whom the equettrian ftatues before the wings of the propyléa 
belonged. One of the pedeftals, which remains, will fupply 
this deficiency. The whole is immured, except’ the front ; 
which has been much battered by cannon-fhot; and on this, 
my companions, while bufied in meafuring and drawing, difco- 
vered fome Greek letters, high above the ground. After re- 
peated trials, in which I was aflifted by a pocket telefcope, I 
procured the infcription, which may be thus tranflated; ** The ~ 
people have ere&ed Marcus Agrippa, fon of Lucius, thrice 
conful, the friend of Caius.” The third confulate of Marcus 
Agrippa falls on the year of Rome, feven handred and twenty- 
fix, when his colleague was the Caius here recorded, Caius 
Cefar Odtavinus the feventh time conful, who was dignified by 
the Roman fenate in this memorable year with the title of 
Auguftus; by which he was diftinguifhed after the fixteenth of 
February. ‘The confulate commenced on the Calends or firft 
of January. It follows, that the pedeflal was infcribed be- 
tween this day, and the fixteenth of the futceeding month; or, 


at farthelt, before the notification of this fignal and recent ho- 


noor had arrived in Greece; for afterwards to have omitted 
the name Auguftus, would have been an affront both to Caius 
and to the fenate. The two friends, it is likely, were joined 
in the Athenian decree, and as Agrippa graced the approach to 
the propyléa on the left hand, Caius was on the right. The 
theatre in the Ceramicus was called for fome time the Agrippéum, 
probably as a compliment to this Agrippa. No dog or goat was 
duffered to enter the propyléa.’ 


The principal ornament of the acropolis was the parthenon 
or great temple of Minerva, which appears from. the. de- 
fcription tranfmitted by antiquity to have been a moft fuperb 
and magnificent fabric, It was of white marble, of the Doric 
order, the columns fluted and without bafes; they were in 
number eight, and adorned with admirable fculpture. The 
ftory of the birth of Minerva was carved in the front pedi- 
ment; and in the back, her conteft with Neptune for the 
country. The beafts.of burthen which had conveyed up the 
materials, were regarded as facred, and recompenfed with pa{- 
tures; and one, which had voluntarily headed the train, was 
maintained during life, without labour, at the public ex- 

ence, . ' ' 

. The fiatue of Minerva, made for this temple by Phidias, was 
of ivory, twenty-fix cubits or thirty-nine feet high. It was 
decked with pure gold to the amount of forty-four talents *. 





* Forty talents, valued, according to Herodotus, at thirteen 
times the weight in filver, will amount to above 120,000]. tterling. 
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The goddefs was reprefented ftanding, with her. veftment 
reaching to her feet. Her helmet had a fphinx for the creft, 
and on the fides were griffins. The head of Medufa was on 
her, brev{t plate. In one hand fhe held her fpear, and in the 
ather jupported an image of Vislory about four cubits high. 
The battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe was carved on her 
fandals; and on her fhield, which lay at her feet, the war of 
the gods and giants, and the battle of the Athenians and Ama- 
gens. By her {pear was a ferpent, in allufion to the ftory of 
Erichthonins; and on the pedeftal, the birth of Pandora. The 
fphinx, the viétory, and ferpent, were accounted eminently 
wonderful. This image was placed in the temple in the firlt 
year of the eighty-feventh Olympiad, in which the Pelopon- 
nefian war began. We fhall here prefent our readers with the 
_ defcription of this temple, as copied by Dr. Chandler from 

the narrative of Wheler and Spon, who viewed it in the year 


3676, when it was a mofque, and reckoned the fineft in the 
world, 


© In the middle of the pediment was feen a bearded Jupiter, 
with a majeftic countenance, ftanding, and naked; the. right 
arm broken. The thunder-bolt, it has been. fuppofed, .was 


placed in that hand, and the eagle between his feet. On his 


tight was afigure, it is conjeftured, of Victory, clothed to the 
mid-leg ; the head and arms gone. ‘This was leading on the 
horfes of a car, in which Minerva fat, yooog and unarmed ; 
her head-drejs, inftead af a helmet, refembling that of a Venus, 
‘The generous ardour and lively fpirit vifible in this pair of ce- 
Teftial tteeds, was fuch as befpoke the hand of a maiter, bold 
and delicate, of a Phidias or Praxiteles. Behind Minerva was a 
female figure, without a head, fitting, with an infant in her 
Jap ; and in this angle of the~ pediment was the emperor Ha- 
drian with his arm round Sabina, both reclining, and feeming 
to regard Minerva with pleafure. On the left fide of Jupiter 
were five or fix other trunks to complete the aflembly of deities, 
jnto which he received her. Thefe figures were all wonderfully 
carved, and appeared as big as life, Hadrian and bis confort, 
it is likely, were complimented by the Athenians with place 

among the marble gods in the pediment, as benefagtors. Both 
of them may be confidered as intruders on the original com- 
pany, and poffibly their heads were pJaced on trunks, which 
before had other owners. They ftill poffefs their corner, and 
are eafy to be recognized, thopgh not unimpaired. The reft of 
the flatues are defaced, removed, or fallen. Morofini was am- 
bitious to enrich Venice with the fpoils of Athens, and by an 
attempt to take down the principal group baftened their ruin. 
Ja the other pediment is a head or two of fea-horfes finely ex- 
ecuted, with fome mutilated figures; and on the architrave be- 
peath them are marks of the fixtures of votive offerings, perhaps 
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of the golden fhields, or of fefloons fufpended on folemn occa- 


_ fions, when the temple was dreffed out to receive the votaries of 


the goddefs. 

_* [tis to be regretted that fo much admirable fcuipture as is 
fill extant about this fabric fhould be all likely to perifh, as it 
were immaturely, from ignorant contempt and brutal violence. 
Numerous carved ftones have difappeared; and many, lying in 
the ruinous heaps, moved our indignation at the barbarifm daily 
exerqifed in defacing them. Befides the two pediments, all the 
metopes were decorated with large figures in alto relieve, of 
which feveral are almoft entire on the fide next Hymettus 
Thefe are exceedingly ftriking, efpecially when viewed with a 
dye proportion of light and fhade, the fun rifing behind the 
mountain. Their fubje& is the fame as was chofen for the fan- 
dals of Minerva, or the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithz. 
On the freeze of the cell was carved in baffo relievo, the fo- 
lemnity of a facrifice to Minerva; and of this one hundred and 
feventy feet are ftanding, the greater part in good prefervation ; 
containing a proceffion on horfeback. On two ftones, which 
have fallen, are oxen led as victims. On another, fourteen feet 
long, are the virgins called Canephori, which afifted at the 
rites, bearing the facred canifters on their heads, and in their 


-hands each a taper; with other figures, one a venerable perfon 


with a.beard reading in a large volume, which is partly fup- 
ported by a boy. This piece, now inferted in the wall of the 
fortrefs, is fappofed to have ranged in the centre of the back 
front of the cell. The facrifice defigned to be reprefented was 
probably that performed at ftated times by the Athenian ca- 
valry ; and perhaps the figure laft mentioned is the herald pray- 
ing for the profperity of the Athenians and Platzenfians, as 


‘was ufual, in commemoration of their united bravery at Ma- 


sathon. We purchafed two fine fragments of the freeze, which 


‘we found inferted over door-ways in the town; and were pre- 


fented with a beautiful trank, which had-fallen from the metopes, 


and lay negleted in the garden.of a Turk.’ 


In the next chapter Dr. Chandler introduces us to a clufter . 
of ruins on the north fide of the parthenon, containing, the 
Ere&théum and the temple of Pandrofos, daughter of Ce- 


crops. Before he enters on the defcription of thefe objets, 


he gives a fhort. hiftorical account of their ancient ftate, of 
which it may be agreeable ta our readers that we prefent them 
with @ curlory detail. | 

‘Our author obferves, that Neptune and Minerva, once sival 


' deities, were joint and amicable tenants of the Ereé&théum, ia 
which was an altar of Odlivion, The building was double, a 
_ partition-wall dividing it-into two temples, which fronted dif- 


ferent ways, One was the temple of Neptune Ereéthéus, the 
gther of Minerva Polias. The latter was entered by a fquare 
Aas portico 
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portico tonnegted with a marble fkreen, which fronts toward. ~ 
the propyléa. The door of the cell was-on the left hand, 
and at the farther end of the paffage was a door leading down 
into the Pandroféum, which was contiguous. Before the tem- 
ple of Neptune Erefiheps was an altar of Jupiter rhe /upreme, 
on which no living thing was faciificed, but they offered cakes 
without wine. Within it was the altar of Neptume and Erec- 
theus ; and two, belonging to Vulcan and a hero named Butes, 
who had tranfmitted the priefthood to his pofterity, which 
were Called Butade. On the walls were paintings of this il- 
Juftrious family, from which the prieftefs of Minerva Polias was 
alfo taken, Jt was afferted that Neptune had ordained the 
well of falt water and the figure of a trident in the rock, to 
be memorials of his contending for the country; though 
other wells of a fimilar nature were found in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The temple of Minerva Polias was dedicated by all Attica, 
and poflefied the moft ancient ftatue of the goddefs. The 
demi or towns had other deities, but their zeal for her fuffered 
no diminution. The image, which they placed in the acro- 
polis, then the city, was in afiereages not only reputed con~ 
fummately holy, but believed to have fallen down from heaven 
jn the reign of Erichthonius,’ It was guarded by a large fer- 

ent, which wasregularly ferved with offerings of honied cakes 
For his food. This divine reptile was reputed to be of great 
fagacity, and attained to an extraordinary age. Before the 
ftatue was an owl; and a goldenlamp, which continued burn- 
ing day and night. Near the temple was the tomb of Cecrops, 
_and within it Ereétheus was buried, 

The ruin of the Ereé&théum is of white marbJe, the archi- 
-te€tural ornaments of exquifite workmanfhip, and uncom- 
mofily curious.. The columns. of the front of. the temple of 

-Neptune are flanding, with the architrave; and alfo the 
fkreen and portico of Minerva Polias, with a portion of the 
_ cell, retaining traces of the partition wall, The order is Ionic. 
Dr. Chandler remarks, that an edifice revered by ancient At- 
tica, as holy in the higheft degree, was in 1676 the dwelling 
of a Turkifh family, and js now deferted and negleéted ; but 
mhany ponderous ftones and much rubbith muft be removed, 
before the well and trident wopld appear. He thinks it is 
probable that the former, at leaft, might be difcovered. The 
portico is ufed as a powderemagazine ; but the travellers ob- 
tained permiffion to dig and examine the outfide. The door- 
way of the veftibule is walled up, and the foil rifen nearly to 
the top of the door-way of the Pandrofeum., The latter, we 


ge informed, is a frail, but very particular building, of 


which 
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which no fatisfa&tory idea can be communicated by defcription. 
The entablature is fupported by women called Caryatides, the 
ftory of whom is as follows. The Greeks proving viétorious 
in the Perfian war, jointly deftfoyed Carya, a city of the Pe- 
Joponnefus, which had favoured the common enemy. They 
cut off the males, and carried into captivity the women, whom 
they compelled to retain their former drefs and ornaments, 
though in a ftate of fervitude. To perpetuate the memory of 
their punifhment, the architels of thofe times reprefented 
them, each with a burthen on her head, one hand uplifted to 
it, and the other hanging down by her fide. The images 
were in number fix, all looking toward the parthenon. The 
four in front, with that next to the propyléa, remain, but 
mutilated, and their faces befineared with paint. The foil is 
rifen almoft to the top of the bafement on which they are 
placed. ' 

‘Dr. Chancler informs us that the marbles, on which were 
regiftered the precious effets of Minerva and the other deities 
of Athens, have not all perifhed. Some, which the author 
carefully copied, the travellers difcovered among the rubbifh 
at the farther end of the parthenon ; and purchafed one of a 
Turkifh woman who lived in the acropolis. Another had 
been conveyed down to the French convent, and was placed 
as a ftep in the ftair-cafe of a kitchen. All thefe infcriptions, 
which are very ancient, commemorate jewels, victories, and 
‘crowns of gold, with rings, and a variety of curiofities con- 
f-crated by eminent perfons; giving fome, though an imperfeé 
idea of the nature and quality of the treafure. Another 
marble, which has been engraved at the expence of the Society 
of Dilettanti, was difcovered at a houfe not far from the 
‘temple of Minerva Polias, placed, with the infcribed fide ex- 
pofed, in the ftairs. The travellers faw many other inftribed 
marbles, befides thefe; fome fixed in the walls, or in the 
pavement of the portico’of the mofque; fome in the floors 
‘and ftairs of the houfes; or lying in the courts, and among 
‘rubbifh ; all which they were permitted to copy,’ and were ai- 
fifted by the Turks in difcovering. 

In the twelfth chapter Dr. Chandler, leading us down from 
the rock of the acropolis, conduéts us upon a circnit of that 
eminent part of ancient Athens. The firft objeé& he prefents 
“to our view lies below the right wing of the propytéa or the 
‘temple of Vi&ory, and is a cave once facred to Apollo and 

Pan, which appears to have been adorned with votive tablets. 
By the road-fide is a fountain, in the wall on the left hand, 
fupplied probably by the fame fpring as the well once in the 
‘temple of Neptune; for the water defcends from the acro- 


polis, 
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polis, and is not fit for drinking. Farther on is a ftatue of 
Ifis inferted in the wall on the right hand. 

The hill of the acropolis is more abrupt and perpendicular, 
‘as well as narrower, at the extremity or end oppofite to the 
propyléa, There, beneath the wall, is a cavern, the roofting- 
place of crows and daws, Proceeding thence to the fide of 
the acropolis. which is toward mount Hymettus, the hill is in- 
dented with the fite of the theatre of Bacchus. In the rock 
above the theatre is a large cavern, perhaps an ancient quarry, 
the front ornamented with marble pilafters of the Corinthian 
order, fupporting an entablature, on which are three in- 
fcriptions, Over that in the middle, is a female figure, which 
had loft its head in the year 1676, mounted on two or three 
fteps, fedent. On one fide is a marble fyn-dial, moved awry 
from its proper pofition, It is of a kind anciently very com- 
mon ; of which lord Befborough has a fmall one in his col- 
JeGtion of antiquities at Roehampton, Thefe dials, we are in- 
formed, are {till in ufe at Athens, particularly in the trac 
called che gardens, where many are fet on the mud-walls, oftea 
with yery rude gnomons. Above the cavern are two co- 
lumns, ftanding on the fteep flope, between the foot of the 
caftle-wall and the fedent figure. They are of unequal heights, 
and have triangular capitals, On eachfof thefe a tripod has 
‘been fixed, as is evident from the marks of the feet, which 
may be feen from the battlements of the fortreis. Here the 
travellers met with a few infcriptions, The firft informs us 
of the author and age, as well as of the occafion of the build- 
-ing. ‘** Thrafyllus, fon of Thrafyllus of Deceleia, dedicated 
the tripod; having, when he provided a chorus, conquered 
with men for the tribe Hippothoontis. Evius of Chalcis was 
mufician. Nezchmus was archon. Carcidamus fon of Sotis 
was teacher,” This archonfhip, Dr. Chandler obferves, falls 
on the firft year of the cxvth Olympiad, three hundred and 
twenty years before Chrift. .The other infcriptions are re- 
cords of a fimilar nature. ‘* The people provided a chorus. 
Pytharatus was archon; the prefident of the games was Thra- 
ficles, fon of Thafyllus of Deceleia. The tribe Pandionis con- 
queted in the conteft of men. Nioclesof Ambracia was mu- 
_fician, Lyfippus an Arcadian was teacher.” . The third has a 
. like preamble, and refers to the fame year, but to another 
elafs of competiters. ‘* The tribe cf Hippothoontis conquered 
in the conteft of boys. Theonof Thebes was mufician. Pro- 
-nomus a Theban was teacher,” Ds. Chandler remarks that 
_Pytharatus. was archan inthe fecond year of the cxxviith 
. Olympiad, fo that Thsafycles prefided aud procured other 


_ tripods, 
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tripods, to be placed on the family monument, forty-nine 
years after it was erefled by Thrafyllus his father. 

Proceeding from the theatre of Bacchus, we come to an 
extenfive corn-field, once part of the Ceramicys within the 
city, on the left hand, now bounded by the bed of the Iliffus, 
beyond which are rocks; and before us, on an eminence, igs 
the monument of Philopappus. At fome diftance from the 
theatre begins an outwork of the fortrefs, ftanding on ancient 
arches, fuppofed to be the remains of a ftoa or portico, 
which was conneéted with the theatre called the Odéum. The 
wall of the inner front of the profcenium is ftill ftanding, 
very lofty, with open arches; ferving as part of an out-work 
of the caftle: and beyond it, turning up toward the caftle- 
gate, a portion of the exterior wall of the right wing is 
vifible. 

The next obje& that occurs in furveying Athens, is the hill 
of the Areopagus; but we muft again fufpend our pregrefs 

through thofe traces of antiquity. : 


[ To be continued. ] 
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¥V. Letters from Italy, deferibing the Manners, Cufloms, Antiquities, 
Paintings, &¢. of that Country, in the Years MDCCLXX aad 
MDCCLXXI. By az Englith Woman. 3 wols, Sv0. its 
Dilly. 


SHE public has been fo frequently favoured with account$ 
of Italy by different authors within thefe few years, that 
one who has perufed the feveral narratives may be deemed no 
firanger to the Hefperian manners, cuftoms, antiquities, 8c. 
even though he never had fet a foot on the continent. To 
fuch, therefore, the performance of another literary tour may 
perhaps prove an infipid avocation. It muft, however, be 
acknowledged, that though the route purfued by the feveral 
travellers be, for the moft part, the fame, yet the ideas they 
excite may differ greatly in point of pregifion, according to 
the deferiptive talents of the writers. Juftnefs of remark, 
and fidelity of detail, are not the only qualifications reqyifite 
in thofe who would convey. a reprefentation of foreign coune 
tries. They ought alfo to be endowed with a certain vivacity 
of difpofition, which may derive additional entertainménot as 
well as inftru€tion from the incidents that occur in their jour- 
pey; though care fhould be taken that this ‘quality do not 
deviate into an offentatious difplay of frivolous pleafantry or 
faperior acutenefs, which never fail to prove uninterefting, and 
perhaps even difgufting, to the reader. . 
on- 
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Concerning the author of thefe Letters, we are informed in 
the preface that flre made the tour of Italy in company with her 
hufband ; and that her corsefpondent had requefted, at parting, 
to be favoured with a circumftantial account of whatever might 
occur on her travels that was curious or interefting; in the 
view of comparing her communications with the beft modera 
French or Englifh authors on the fame fubjeft. At the defire 
of that friend the Letters are now publifhed, with little other 
alteration than the expunging fome repetitions, and the fup- 
preffing fuch paflages as were merely of a private nature. 

The firft letter is dated Sept. zoth, 1770, at Morges, a 
town in Switzerland, within a few miles of Geneva; from 
whence the travellers proceeded by the way of Aix and Cham- 
berry to Turin. We meet with the following account of 
the fuperb theatre in this capital, and of the Tadle Ifague. 


_* Asto the theatre, it is flrikingly magnificent, and fo far 
fuperior to any theatre I ever faw before, that at firft fight I 
could not believe it admitted of criticifm, Notwithftanding, I 
am at prefent convinced of the jultnefs of Cochin’s obfervations, 
which are fo clear as to render every reader a competent judge 
of its proportions, &c. if endued with the fmalleit degree of 
tafte, or the moft fuperficial knowledge in architecture. - I 
could with with all my heart, to fee a theatre at London but 
half as well built; and would willingly compound for all the 
faults Cochin may juftly difcover. The form is that of an egg 
cut acrofs. There are fix rows of boxes; which are narrow in 
front, but very convenient within ; ‘and hold eight perfons with 
eafe. The king’s box is in the fecond row, and fronts the 
ftage ; it is thirty feet wide, Paris meafure, and the back part 
3s covered with looking-glafs, which refleéts’ the ftage, fo that 
thofe who happen to have their backs turned to the actors, be- 
ing either converfing, or at play, may fee the performance in 
the glafles. ‘Thefe glafies forma partition, which can be moved 
whenever they choofe to enlarge the box, there being a room 
behind. The very great breadth of the ftage producesa mof 
noble effect. The profcenium meafures forty-five Paris feet, 
{this meafurement I took from Cochin) he does not give the 
extent of the ftage behind the coulifes: the depth of the ftage 
105, beyond which they can add a paved court of twenty-four 
feet. A gentle rifing contrived'at the fides, by which may be 
introduced triumphal cars, for great: proceflions, horfes, &c, 
They can alfo throw a draw-bridge acrofs when the fcene re- 
quires it, and have a contrivance for letting in water, fo as to 
prekgnt a jet d’eau of thirty feet high. Sixty horfes at a time 
jaye been brought upon the ftage, and have manceyyred with 
eafe in reprefentations of battles. ‘The orchefira is fo curioufly 
conitructed, as, by having a place Ieft underneath, which is 
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concave and femicircular, to augment the found of the inftra- 
ments very confiderably.’?— 

—‘ The Table Ifiaque is one of the moft celebrated Egyptian 
antiques in all Italy, This flab or tabie is of copper; it is co- 
vered all over with hieroglyphicks. ‘Ihe principal figure is an 
Ifis, fitting: fhe has a kind of hawk on her head, and the 
horns of a bull. Many and various are the conjeftures formed 
by the learned in regard to the meaning of the figures upon 
the table. Some have imagined, they could prove it to be a 
compafs ; others, a perpetual calendar; and not a few have pre- 
tended to find in it principles of philofophy. and politics ; 
while, more ingenious ftill, fome have afferted that it contains 
a complete body of theology. After what I have {aid, you can- 
not expeét from me an opinion upon this fubje&. I am not im- 
pertinent enough to pretend I difcovered any thing more, than 
a ftrange chaos of men, women, ugly birds, and other ani- 
mals, frightfuily delineated, by ftraight lines fometimes {pring- 
ing all from a point, like rays, then fuddenly turning into an- 
gular figures, formed by filver incrufted into copper. It is evi- 
dent that much filver has been taken out of this table, as the 
grooves remain. Notwithftanding the feeming confufion of the 


reprefentations, the filver lines are very neat, and extremely - 


well inferted into the copper.—Monf, Groffo Cavalio gave hime 
felf a great deal of trouble to procure me a very learned per- 
formance on the fubject of this famous monument of antiquity, 
which he borrowed from a friend of his. But I frankly con- 


fefs I recurned it foon after; for, either want of capacity or. 


tafte, it tired me to death, but did not inform me.’ 


The lady likewife gives a particular account of the valuable 


paintings in the royal palace ; from which, as well as her de-° 


{cription of thofe in other parts, fhe feems to poffefs a con- 
fiderable fhare of tafte for the produtions of that elegant art. 
She informs us that the punifhment of breaking upon the 
wheel took place at Turin in the year 1770, which had never 
before been praétifed in that country. 
From Turin the travellers dire& their courfe to Genoa, the 
_ theatre at which city is alfo one of the objeéts which claims th 
notice of a ftranger. ' 


¢ We were laft night at the play (for at prefent there is no 
Opera) ; the theatre is rather large than {mall, but not beauti- 
ful, either as to architecture or painting. Ali the boxes below 
ftairs are fhut in with jaloufes, except when the owners choofe 
to fhew themfelves to the audience ; at which time they light 
them up with wax candles, and the ja/oufes are removed. I 


think the play we faw meant to be a tragedy, as Harlequin kills 


feveral people on the ftlage; but it cannot be efteemed an epic 
poem ; for, to the beft of my knowledge, there was-neither be- 
ginning, middle, norend, This piece of -confufion began at 
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fevén oPelock, and lafted till eleven. Sevéral piftols were fired - 
to roufe the attention of the audience. Theté weré magicians, © 
devils, conftablés, fine ladies, robbets, princes, ambaffadors, 
and troops of wooden horfes. The audierice talked louder than ~ 
thé actors, The ladies turn their Backs to the ftage, which has 
an impertinent, ill-bted appearance. Thére was dancing, and 
nd refpite between the ats.” It feemeéd to me, the ators might 
have continued killing each other, till not a man remained 
alive to fpeak the epilogue; but I fuppofe the piece ended from — 
théir being, through fatigue, difabled to proceed, or the play 
might have lafted till now.’ | | 


Through Piacenza; Parma, Modena, and Bologna, the . 
reader is conduéed to Florence, where the noble collééion of 
atitiqditiés and paintings affords ample entertainment for the 
‘vittuofo. We fhall, however, without ftopping, proceed to - 
tlie paldce of Portici at Naples; at which place we cannot 
avoid iftioducing our réaders to fome of the curidfities in the 
cabinet. 


€ Amongf the antique marbles. fays the lady, the figures of © 
atiimals, ds wéll the fabulous as thofe after nature, are many of 
thém finely done ; they were ufed to convey water which fup-- 
plied the baths: and there is a great deal of humoer éxprefied 
in their countehanees, particularly in thofe of the chimeras, ba- 
filifas, &c. An elegant ftatue of Diana, in white marble, 
draped after the purple gowns worn by the Roman ladies of an-° 
tiquity ; the garment is edged with a lacé exactly reprefenting: 
point ;-it is about an inch and an half broad, and has been 
painted purple and gilt, great part of which ftill remains. The. 
fiatues, buftos, bas reliefs in bronze (which are very numerous) 
aré of fuch éxquifite workmanfhip, that I do not think it is in 
the a of che molt powerful artift of this day to execute re- 
preferitations in métal of any kind that can rival ot even béat 
a competition with many of them. TI fhall begin with the 
ftatues in bronze, of which I with you to obferve, that I mention- 
but’a very few of the many that demand the moft ‘accurate at- 
terition.of the curious traveller. per yey ae ! 

‘ Drufus and Livia, large as life, found in the theatre at 
Herculaneum; he is draped in, his confular drefs, a large ring in 
iraglio, thé confular fignet on his third finger. Livia has a ring 
on the firft joint of her fore-finger (as now worn at Naples); 
thefe ftatues até finely executed. 

¢ A Merttiry, litge as life. Another Mércary and two 
Wréftlers rufining againit each other. 

« The drunken fawn’ (in bronze) latge as life, reclined dport 
4 thin of wine. Eleven fuch were found iti thé theatre at Hers 
évlaheani, but have been melted down and coined into graing 
(halfpence) by order of government. Many other antiques ~ 
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more valuable metals; raked out 6f Herculateutn, Pompeia, and. 
Stabiay have been alfo coihed into money. 

‘ Inthe gallery, or chamber of buftos of philafophers and 
illuftrious perfons, whofe idéntity has for the moft part been af- 
certained by comparing them with medals, coins, bas. reliefs, 
&c, amongit many of great merit, the immortal Plato is one of 
the moft firking ; the ingenuity of the fculptor, in the various 
curls and natural. wredthings of his hair and beard, is won- 
- derfal. ‘ . | 
‘ Scipio Africanus. expreffes in his countenance, the utmoft 
dignity, fenfe; and affability. : 

‘ A Socrates fpeaking: fo very natural, as to furprife rather 
too much. . ; : 

‘ An Alexander; the featutes and caft of his conntenance 
fitongly tefemble that at Florence: the expreffion is that -of- 
doubt, or anxiety of mind; as if big with fome arduons énter- 
prife ; but he does not appear to futter bodily pain. 

‘ A young Nero, in marble, of great beauty. 

‘ A fine Ptolemy Philadelphus, in bronze. 


« A beautifal wreftler) in the fame metal, crowned with lau- . 


rel: this ftatae breathes true bravery ; nota line of eruelty or 
revenge im the features; but a modeft, amiable countenanceé;- 
without pride, or confeioufnefs of fuperior merit.’ 


Our author prefents us likewife with a particular account of. 
the Grotta di Paufilippa, Grotta del Cané, the Lake Avernus, 
with the other natural and artificial curiofities in the vicinity of. 
Naples. | 

We fhall not detain our readets with any account of the an- 
 tiquities at Rothe, as thé bare enumeration of them might fill 
the extétit of feveral pages. The lady, however, it muft be 
acknowledged, défcribes them in’a juft and lively manner. 

In the account of thie-city of Venice the author méntions the 
Cafinos, which are {mall houfes of one or two rooms on a floor, 
neatly. fitted up, but never fines intended for the reception of 
fmall coteries,; where the company play at cards, and generally, 
fup together. When it is confidered that, befides the regatta, 
a Venetian entertainment introduced to this metropolis laft 
fummer, a houfe alfo is lately opened ander the title of @ 
eafino, there feéms to be-.reafon for apprehending that the 
Venetian manrers are making fome progrefs among us. How 
far they are worthy of imitation in the fubfequent inftanee, 
we fubmit to the determination of the reader. 


. © The cuftom of cavalieri fervent? prevails ufiverfally hefe: 

this ofage would appear in a pfoper light, and*take off a great 

part of the odiem thrown upon the Italians, if the cavaliers 

fervent wére called hufbands; for the real hufband, ot beloved 

friend, of a Venetian lady (often for life), is the ome | Pe 
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hufband married in church is the choice of her friends, rot b¢: 
any means of the lady. It is from fuch abfurd tyranny of the: 
relations and friends of young girls, not feffering them to chafe 
for themfelves, that this chufing of cicifbeos. or cavalieri fer- 
ventis, has taken its rife, and will never be relinquifhed in Italy, 
whilit the fame incongruous combination fubfift: this furely 
leflens the criminality, at leat in fome dégree; The Venetian 
Yadies have a gay manner of dreffing their heads, which be-. 
comes them extremely when young, but appears very abfurd: 
when age has furrowed over their fine tkins,.and brought them 
almoft to the ground. I fele a fhock at firft fight of 2 tottering: 
old pair I faw enter a coffee houfe the other evening; they were 
both fhaking with the paify, leant upon each other; and fup= 
ported themfelves by a ¢rutch-ftick ; they were bent almott 
double by the weight of years and infirmities, yet the lady’s 
head was dreffled with great care; a little rofe-coloured hat, 
nicely trimmed with blond, was ftuck juft above her right ear,. 
and over her left was a {mall matt of artificial flowers ; her few 
grey heirs behind were tied with ribbon, but fo thinly fcattered 
aver her forehead, that large patches of her fhrivelled fin ap- 
peared between the parting curls: the cavaliere was not drefled: 
in the fame ftyle, all his elegance confifted in an abundance of 
wig which flowed upon his fhoulders. I inquired who this ve- 
nerable couple were, and ‘earnt, that the gentleman had been 
the faithful cavaliere of the fame lady above forty years ; tHat 
they regularly frequented the Place St. Mark and the coffee- 
houfes, and with the moft fteady conftancy had Joved each 
other, till age and difeafe were conducting them hand in hand 
together to the grave. However, a forty years conftancy is far 
from univerfal at Venice: coquettes are to be found there, as 
well as elfewhere: 1 have feen fome inftances of coquetry at 
fourfcore; a donna nobile, whom a catarrh, and Satan had 
bound, ‘* lo, thefe eighteen years!” was fuftaining herfelf on 
the arm of a brifk cicilbeo about twenty-five, in the Place St. 
Mark; the had often changed cavalieres, as you may fuppofe. 
Several inftances of the moft fatal effects from jealoufy are to 
be found in the annals of modern Venetian gallantry; but fach 
anecdotes, with fome of a lefs tragical kind, I thall communicate 
to you when we meet, as they would confume too much time to 
narrate them with my pen.’ 


The Letters conclude with the return of the travellers to 
Turin ; and there is fubjoined an appendix, printed from an 
Italian manufcript ; containing an interefting account of 2 
bridge, which feems to have been formed by nature; and of 
fome curious foffils in the neighbourhood of Verona. 

In the courfe-of thefe Letters the lady corrects feveral er- 
yors and mifreprefentations of preceding travellers.. She ap- 
pears to have paid attention to the various objects which merit 
the particular obfervation of an inqu‘fitive firanger; and fhe 
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writes as a perfon even not unacquainted with the names and 
produdtions of fome of the moft celebrated Roman authors. . 
It may, however, perhaps be objeéted againtt the importance 
of thefe volumes, that too much of them is occupied by a de- 
tail of the admirable paintings, with which many of the 
churches and palaces in Italy abound; though, to thofe who 
have a tafte for the fine arts, this circumftance will probably 
be confidered as a recommendation. 





— 


V. An Inquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of Nations. 
By Adam Smith, LL. D. and F.R.S. In Two Volumes, 410. 
il, 165. boards. Cadell. (Continued from p. 264.) 


HE fecord volume of this work commences with an in- 

quiry into the fyftems of political ceconomy, which the 
author diftinguifhes into two kinds; the one the fyftem of 
commerce, and the other that of agriculture. He fets out 
with elucidating the principle of the commercial, or mercantile 
fyftem. 

That wealth confifts in money, or in gold and filver, Dr, 
Smith obferves, is a popular notion which naturally arifes from 
the double funtion of money, as the inftrument of commerce, 
and as the meafure of value. In confequence of its former 
capacity, when we have money we can more readily obtain 
whatever elfe we have occafion for, than by means of any 
other commodity ; and in con fequence of ‘the latter confider- 
ation, we eftimate the value of all other commodities by the 
quantity of money which they will exchange for. On this fub- 
jet our author remarks the opinion of Mr. Locke, who makes 
a diftin@tion between money and other moveable goods, All 
other moveable goods, fays Mr. Locke, are of fo confumable 
a nature that the wealth which confifts in them cannot much 
be depended on, anda nation which abounds in them one 
year may, without any exportation, but merely by their own 
wafte and extravagance, be in great want of them the next. 
Money, on the contrary, though it may travel about from 
hand to hand, yet, if it can be kept from going out of the 
country, is not very liable to be walted and confumed. Gold 
and. filver, therefore, in Mr. Locke’s opinion, are the moft 
folid and fubftantial ‘part of the moveable wealth of a nation, 
and to multiply thefe metals ought, he thinks, upon that ac- 
count, to be the great objeé of its political oeconomy, 

Others, our author further obferves, admit that if a nation 
could be feparated from all the world, it would be of no con- 
fequence how much, or how little money circulated in it. The 
confumable goods which were circulated by means of this 
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money, would only be exchanged for a greater or a fmaller 
number of pieces; but the real wealth or poverty of the coun- 
try, they allow, would depend entirely upon the abundance or 
fcarcity of thofe confumable goods. But they think it is other- 
wife with countries which have connefiions with foreign na- 
tions, and which are obliged to carry on foreign wars, and to 
maintain fleets and armies in diftant parts. This, they fay, 
cannot be done, but by fending abroad money to pay them 
with ; and a nation cannot fend much money abroad, unlefs 
it has a good deal at-home. According to this principle, 
every fuch nation muft endeavour in time of peace to accu~ 
mulate gold and filver, that, when occafion requires, they 
may be provided wit& a ftock fufficient for defraying the ex- 
pence of foreign wars. 

In confequence of thefe popular notions, Dr. Smith remarks, 
all the nations of Europe have fiudied, though to little pur- 
pofe, every poffible means of accumulating gold and filver in 
their refpeflive countries; and have either prohibited the ex- 
portation of thofe metals, or fubjef&ted it to a confiderable 
duty. When commerce advanced, this prohibition. was at- 
tended with great inconveniences to the merchant; who could 
often buy more advantageoufly with gold and filver than with 
any other commodity, the foreign goods which they wanted 
either to import into their own, or to carry to fome other 
foreign country. They remonftrated, therefore, againft this 
prohibition as hurtful to trade. Our author enumerates the 
various arguments which they advanced in fupport of their re- 
prefentation ; ebferving that thofe were partly folid and partly 
fophiftical. They were folid fo far as they afferted that the 
exportation of gold and filver in trade might frequently be 
advantageous to the country. They were folid too in affert- 
ing that no prohibition could prevent their exportation, when 
private perfons found any advantage in exporting them. But 
they were fophiftical in fuppofing, that either to preferve or 
to augment the quantity of thofe metals required more the 
attention of government, than to preferve or augment the 
quantity of any other ufeful commodities, which the freedom 
of trade, without any fuch attention, never fails to fupply in 
the proper quantity. They were fophiftical too, perhaps, in 
afferting that the high price of exchange neceffarily increafed, 
what they called the unfavourable balance of trade, or occa 

oned the exportation of a greater quantity of gold and filver. 
Thefe arguments, however, convinced the people to whom 
they were addreffled, and produced the defired effect. But the 
following obfervations of our author refpedting this fubje&, are 
founded upon more jutt and rational principles of policy. ) 

‘ The 
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-€ The quantity of every commodity which human induftry 
can either purchafe or produce, naturally regulates itfelf in every 
country according to the effectual demand, or according to the 
demand of thofe who are willing to pay the whole rent, labour, 
and profits which muft be paid in order to prepare and bring it 
to market. But no commodities regulate themfelves more eafily 
or more exattly according to this effe€tual demand than gold and 
filver; becaufe on account cf the fmall bulk and great value of 
thofe metals, no commodities can’ be more eafily tranfported 
from one place ‘to another, from the p'aces where they are 
cheap, to thefe where they are dear, from the places where they 
exceed, to thofe where they fall fhort of this effetual demand. 
If there was in England, for example, an effectual demand for- 
an additional quantity of gold, a packet-boat could bring from 
Lifbon, or from wherever elfe it was to be had, fifty tuns of 
gold, which conld be coined into more than five millions of 
guineas. But if there was an effectual demand for grain to the 
fame value, to import it would require, at five guineas a tun, 
a million of tuns of fhipping, or a thoufand fhips of a 
thoufand tuns each. The navy of England would not be fuf- 
ficient. 

‘ When the quantity of gold and filver imported into any 
country exceeds the effeCtual demand, no vigilance of govern- 
ment can prevent their exportation. All the fanguinary laws of 
Spain and Portugal are not able to keep their gold and filver 
at home. ‘The continual importations from Pera and Brazil exe 
ceed the effectual demand of thofe countries, and fink the price 
of thofe metals there below that in the neighbouring countries.: 
If, on the contrary, in any particular country their quantity fell 
fhort of the effectual demand, fo as to raife their price above. 
that in the neighbouring countries, the government would have. 
no occafion to take any pains to import them. If it was even 
to take pains to prevent their importation, it would not be 
able to effeQuate it. Thofe metals, when the Spartans had got, 
wherewithal to purchafe them, broke through all the barriers 
which the laws of Lycurgus oppofed to their entrance into 
Lacedemorn. All the fanguinary laws’ of the cuftoms, are not 
able to prevent the importation of the teas of the Dutch and 
Gottenburg Eaft India companies ; becaufe fomewhat cheaper 
than thofe of the Britifh company. A pound of tea, however, 
is about a hundred times the bulk of one of the higheft prices,, 
fixteen fhillings, that is commonly paid for it in filver, and 
more than two thoufand times the bulk of the fame price in 
gold, and confequently juft fo many times more difficult to 
imuggle, 

‘ It is partly owing to the eafy tranfportation of gold and 
filver from the places where they abound to thofe where they’ 
are wanted, that the price of thofe metals does not fluctuate 
continually like that of the greater part of other commodities,’ 
which aré hindered by their bulk from fhifting their fituation, 
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when the market happens to be either over or underftocked with 
them. The price of thofe metals, indeed, is not altogether ex- 
empted from variation, but the changes to which it is liable are 
generally flow, gradual, and uniform. In Europe, for example, 
it is fuppofed, without much foundation perhaps, that, during 
the courfe of the prefent and preceding century, they have been 
conftantly but gradually finking in their value, on account of 
the continual importations from the Spanith Weft Indies. 
But to make any fudden change in the price of gold and filver, 
fo as to raife or lower at once, fenfibly and remarkably, the 
money price of all other commodities, requires fuch a revo- 
Jution in commerce as that occafioned by the difcovery of 
America. 

‘ If notwithftanding all this, gold and filver fhould at any 
time fall fhort in a country which has wherewithal to purchafe 
them, there are more expedients for fupplying their place, than 
that of almoft any other commodity. It the materials of manu- 
facture are wanted, induftry muft flop. If provifions are wanted, 
the people muft flarve. But if money is wanted, barter will 
fuopply its place, though with a good deal of inconveniency. 

uying and felling upon credit, and the different dealers com- 
penfating their credits with one another, once a month or once 
a year, will fupply it with lefs inconveniency. A well regulated 
paper money will fupply it, not only without any inconveniency, 
but with very great advantages. Upon every account, there- 
fore, the attention of government never was fo unneceflarily em- 
ployed, as when direéted to watch over the prefervation or in- 
creafe of the quantity of money in any country.’ 


The fecond chapter treats of reftraints upon the import- 
ation of fuch goods from foreign countries as can be produced 
at home. Our author admits that the monopoly of the home- 
market, occafioned by thefe means, frequently gives great en- 
couragement to that particular fpecies of induftry which en- 
joys it, and tutns towards the employment a greater fhare of 
both the labour and ftock of the fociety than would otherwife 
be applied. But he obferves, that whether it tends either to 
increafe the general induftry of the fociety, or to give it the 
moft advantageous dire€tion, is not, perhaps, altogether fo 
certain. He lays it down as an axiom, that the general in- 
duftry of the fociety never can exceed what the capital of the 
fociety can employ. As the number of workmen that can be 
kept in employment by any particular perfon muft bear a cer- 
tain proporiion to his capital, fo the number of thofe that can 
be continually employed by all the members of a great fociety 
muft bear a certain proportion to the whole capital of that fo- 
ciety, and never can exceed that proportion. No regulation 
of commerce can increafe the quantity of induftry in any fo- 
ciety beyond what its capital can maintain. It can aunly di- 
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vert a part of it into a diref&tion into which it might not 
otherwife have gone; and it is not certain that this artificial 
dire€tion is likely to be more advantageous to the fociety 
than that into which it would have gone of its own ace 
cord. 

Dr. Smith obferves, that to prohibit by a perpetual law the 
importation of foreign corn and catile, is in reality to enaé& 
that the population and induftry of the country fhall at no 
time exceed what the rude produce of its own foil can main- 
tain. He admits, however, that there feem to be two cafes 
in which it will generally be advantageous to lay fome bur- 
den upon foreign, for the encouragement of domeftic induftry. 
The firft is when fome particular fort of induftry is neceffary 
for the defence of the country. He obferves as an example, 
that the defence of Great Britain depends very much upon the 
number of its failors and fhipping. The a& of navigation, 
therefore, very properly endeavours to give the failors and 
fhipping of Great Britain the monopoly of the trade of their 
own country, in fome cafes by abfolute prohibitions, and in 
others by heavy burdens upon the fhipping of foreign coun- 
tries. Our author remarks, that the act of navigation is not 
favourable to foreign commerce, or to the growth of that 
opulence which can arife from it ; but defence being of much 
more importance than opulence, the aé& of navigation is, 
perhaps, the wifeft of all the commercial regulations of Enge 
land. 

The fecond cafe in which the author thinks it will be ge- 
nerally advantageous to lay fome burden upon foreign for the 
encouragement of domeftic induftry, is when fome tax is ime 
pofed at home upon the produce of the latter. 


In the third chapter the author confiders the extraordinary . 


refiraints upon the importation of goods of almoft all kinds, 
from thofe countries with which the balance is fuppofed to be 
difadvantageous. A recourfe to thefe reftraints, Dr. Smith 
remarks, is the fecond expedient by which the commercial 
fyfiem propofes to increafe the quantity of gold and filver. 
Reftraints of this kind, however, taking their rife. from nae 
tional prejudice and animofity, are, he obferves, unreafon- 
able s and in his opinion they are fo, even upon the principles 
of the commercial fyftem. We fhall prefent our readers with 
part of the arguments on this fubjec&. 


‘ Firft, though it were certain that in the cafe of a free trade 
between France and England, for example, the balance would 
be in favour of France, it would by no means follow that fuch a 
trade would be difadvantageous to England, or that the gene 
ral balance of its whole trade would thereby be turned more 
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againft it. If the wines of France are better and cheaper that 
thofe of Portugal, or its linens than thofe of Germany, it 
would be more advantageous for Great Britain to purchafe both 
the wine and the foreign linen which it had occafion for of 
France, than of Portugal and Germany. Though the value of 
the annual importations from France would thereby be greatly 
augmented, the value of the whole annual importations would 
be diminifhed, in proportion as the French goods of the fame 
quality were cheaper than thofe of the other two countries. 
This would be the cafe, even upon the fuppofition that the 
whole French goods imported were to be confumed in Great 
Britain. 

¢ But, feeondly, a great part of them might be re-exported 

to other countries, where, being fold with profit, they might 
bring baek a return equal in value, perhaps, to the prime coft 
of the whole French goods imported.. What has frequently been 
faid of the Eaft India trade might poffibly be true of the French ; 
that though the greater part of Eaft India goods were bought with 
gold and filver, the re-exportation of a part of them to other 
eountries, brought back more gold and filver to that which 
carried ont the trade than the prime coft of the whole amounted 
to. One of the moft important branches of the Dutch trade, at 
prefent, confifts in the carriage of French. goods to other Eu- 
yopean countries. A great part even of the French. wine drank 
in Great Britain is clandeftinely imported from Holland and 
Zealand. If there was either a free trade between France and 
England, or if French goods could be imported upon paying 
only the fame duties as thofe of other European nations, to 
be drawn back upon exportation, England might have fome 
fhare of a trade which is found fo advantageous to Holland. 
+ € Thirdly, and laftly, there is no certain criterion by which 
we can determine on which fide what is called the balance be- 
tween any two countries lies, or which of them exports to the 
greateft value. National prejudice and animofity, prompted 
always by the private intereft of particular traders, are the 
principles which generally dire& our judgement upon all quef- 
tions concerning it. ‘There are two criterions, however, which 
have frequently been appealed to upon fuch occafions, the cuf- 
tom-houfe books and the courfe of exchange. The cuftom- 
houfe books, I think, it is now generally atknowledged, are a 
very uncertain criterion, on account of the inaccuracy of the va- 
Juation at which the preater part of goods are rated in them. 
‘The courfe of exchange, at leaft, as it has hitherto been efti- 
mated, is, perhaps, almoft equally fo. 

‘ When the exchange between two places, fuch as London 
and Paris, is at par, it is faid to be a fign that the debts due 
from London to Paris are compenfated by thofe due from Paris 
to London. On the contrary, when a premium is paid at Lon- 
don for a bill upon Paris, it is faid to be a fign that the debts 
due from London to Paris are not compenfated by ata 
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from Paris to London, but that a balance in money muft be 
fent out from the latter place; for the rifk, trouble, and ex- 
pence of exporting which, the premium is both demanded and 
given. But the ordinary ftate of debt and credit between thofe 
two cities muft neceffarily be regulated, it is faid, by the ordi- 
nary courfe of their dealings with one another. When neither 
of them imports from the other to a greater amount than it 
exports to it, the debts and credits of each may compenfate’ 
ene another. But when one of them imports from the other 
to a greater value than it exports to it, the former neceffarily 
becomes indebted to the latter in a greater fum than the latter 
becomes indebted to it: the debts and credits of ¢ach do not 
compenfate one another, and money muft be fent out from that 
place of which the debts over-balance the credits. The com- 
mon courfe of exchange, therefore, being an indication of the 
ordinary ftate of debt and credit between two places, muft like- 
wife be an indication of the ordinary courfe of their exports and. 
imports, as thefe neceffarily regulate that ftate,’ 


Thefe obfervations ‘are followed by a digreflion concerning 
banks of depofit, particularly that of Amfterdam ; for which 
we refer to the work. 

The fourth chapter is employed on drawbacks. -Thefe en- 
couragements, he obferves, have no tendency to turn towards 
any particular employment a greater fhare of the capital of 
the country, than what would go to it of its own accord; but 
only to hinder the duty from driving away any part of that 
fhare to other employments. ‘They tend not to overturn that 
balance which naturally eftablifhes itfelf among all the va- 
rious employments of the fociety ; but to hinder it from being 
overturned by the duty. They tend not, he adds, to deftroy 
but to preferve what it is in moft cafes advantageous to pre 
ferve, the natural divifion and diftribution of labour in the fo- 
ciety. He is of opinion that thefe reafons fufficiently juftify 
‘drawbacks, and would juftify them, though the whole duties, 
whether upon the produce of domeftic induftry, or upon 
foreign goods, were always drawn back upon exportation; but 
that they eftablifh the utility of drawbacks only upon export- 
fing goods to thofe countries which are foreign and indepen- 
dent, not to thofe in which oyr merchants and manufacturers 
enjoy a monopoly. 

In the fitth chapter the learned author inveftigates with 
great precifion the theory of bounties, particularly thofe upon 
the exportation of corn; and he evinces by the cleareft and 
jufteft reafoning, that they are founded on principles of mif- 
taken policy. Whatever be the aétual itate of tillage, he 
maintains that the bounty renders our corn fomewhat dearer 
in the home market than it otherwife would be, and likewife 
: | Bb4 fome- 
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fomewhat cheaper in the foreign; and as the average money 
price of corn regulates more or lefs that of all other commo- 
dities, it lowers the value of filver confiderably in the one, and 
tends to rife it a little on the other, 


_ © Te enables foreigners, fays he, the Dutch in particular, not 
only to eat our corn cheaper than they otherwife could do, but 
fometimes to eat it cheaper than even our own people can do 
upon the fame occafions,; as we are affured by an excellent au- 
thority, that of fir Matthew Decker. It hinders our own work- 
men from furnifhing their goods for fo {mall a quantity of filver 
as they otherwife might do; and enables the Dutch to furnifh 
their’s for afmaller. It tends to render our manufactures fome- 
what dearer in every market, and their’s fomewhat cheaper 
than they otherwife would be, and confequently to give their 
induftry a double advantage over our own. 

‘ The bounty, as it raifes in the home-market, not the real, 
but only the nominal price of our corn, as it augments, not the 
quantity of labour which a certain quantity of corn can main- 
tain and employ, but only the quantity of filver which it will 
exchange for, it difcourages our manufactures without render- 
ing the fmalleft real fervice either to our farmers or country 
gentlemen. It puts, indeed, a little more money into the 
pockets of both, and it will perhaps be fomewhat difficult to 
perfuade the greater part of them that this is not rendering them 
a very real fervice. But if this money finks in its value, in 
the quantity of labour, provifions, and commodities of all dif- 
ferent kinds which it is capable of purchafing, as much as 
it rifes in its quantity, the fervice will be merely nominal and 
imaginary. 

‘ There is, perhaps, but one fet of men in the whole com- 
monwealth to whom the bounty either was or could be really 
ferviceable. ‘Thefe were the corn-merchants, the exporters and 
importers of corn, In years of plenty the bounty neceffarily 
occafioned a greater exportation than would otherwife have taken 
place; and by hindering the plenty of one year from relievin 
the fcarcity of another, it occafioned in years of fcarcity a 
greater importation than would otherwife have been neceflary. 
‘It increafed the bufinefs of the corn-merchant in both, and in 
years of {carcity it not only enabled him to import a greater 
quantity, but to fell it for a better price, and confequently with 
‘a greater profit than he could otherwife have made, if the plenty 
of one year had not been more or lefs hindered from relieving 
the f{carcity of another. It is in this fett of men, accordingly, 


that I have obferved the greateft zeal for the continuance or re- 
newal of the bounty.’ 


With refpe& to bounties our author obferves, that thofe 
upon the exportation of any home-made commodity are liable, 
firft, to that general objeftion which may be made to all the 
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different expedients of the mercantile fyftem; the objection of 
forcing fome part of the induftry of the country into a chan- 
nel lefs ad®antageous than that in which it would run of its 
own accord; and, fecondly, to the particular objection of 
forcing it, not only into a channel that is lefs advantageous, 
but into one that is atually difadvantageous ; the trade which 
cannot be carried on but by means of a bounty being necef- 
fari'y a lofing trade. The bounty upon the exportation -of 
corn, he adds, is liable to this further objection, that it can 
in no refpe& promote the raifing of that particular commo- 
dity of which it was meant to encourage the produétion, He 
obferves that when our country gentlemen, therefore, de- 
manded the eftablifhment of the bounty, though they aéted in 
imitation of the merchants and manufacturers, they did not a& 
with that clear comprehenfion of their own intereft which come 
monly direéts the conduét of thofe two other orders of people. 
They loaded the public revenue with a very confiderable ex- 
pence; but they did not in any refpect increafe the real value 
of their own commodity; and by lowering fomewhat the real 
value of filver, they difcouraged in fome degree the general in- 
duftry of the country, and inftead of advancing, retarded 
more or lefs the improvement of their own lands, which ne- 
ceffarily depends upon that induftry. 

The author afterwards purfues this important fubjeé& by a 
particular examination of the nature of the corn-trade, and of 
the principal Britifh laws which relate to it; concluding from 
the whole, that the praifes which have been beftowed upon 
the law for eftablifhing the bounty upon the exportation of 
corn, and upon that fyftem of regulations which is conne&ted 
with it,. are altogether unmerited. 


[ To be concluded in our next. ] 





VI. A Relation of a Fourney to the Glaciers in che Dutchy of Savoy. 
Tranflated from the French of M. T. Bourrit, dy Charles and 
Frederic Davy, 8vo. 5s. boards, Robinfon. 


6 ann Glaciers of Savoy are juftly reckoned among the moft 

{tupendous works of nature, and what heightens the idea 
‘which an accurate defcription of them muft convey, they have 
hitherto, on account of the extreme danger and fatigue at- 
tending the enterprize, not been furveyed with any tolerable 
accuracy by the moft inquifitive travellers. Inclofed within 
the bofom of almoft impervious mountains, they bid defiance, 
as it were, to the refearches of human curiofity, and cannot 
poflibly be viewed without exciting aftonifhment and admi- 
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ration. The Glaciers are immenfe maffes of ice, lodged uport: 
the gentler declivities amidit the Alps, and exhibiting, repre- 
fentations beyond conception fantaftic and picturefq@e. In the 


following paflage we are gratified by the author with a general 
defcription of thofe regions. 


‘ The ideas men are apt to form of diftant countries, fiom 

the relations of travellers, are generally raifed above the truth ¢ 
their ideas of the Alps are univerfally below it: except the com- 
mon paflages by France into Italy and Germany, the reft are 
almoft wholly unknown to ftrangers; thofe efpecially which are 
in Savoy. The produétions of the country draw but few perfons 
into it; the difficulty of the roads, the ftraits which mut be 
paffed, to go from one valley into another, infulate (if 1 may 
ufe the expreffion) theirdifferent inhabitants: and the moderation 
of their defires, which are bounded almoft by the neceflaries of 
life, prevents even a with to go beyond their limits. ‘There are 
indeed fome few perfons among them who are drawn into the 
world by commerce ; but thefe, familiarized to objects conftantly 
before them, in the places where they have been witneffes of 
their production, and lefs attentive probably to their forms, than 
to the inconveniencies arifing from them, fet very little value 
upon their beauties : with refpect to the neighbouring people in 
general, who live on the outfide of thefe valleys, as the moun- 
tains which environ them, offer nothing to their fight but rocks 
and ice, they have not the leaft inclination to approach them out 
of curiofity. 
_ © Atthe fame time how many fcenes are there highly worthy 
of our attention! fertile f{miling valleys, rich delightful hills, 
beautiful and even extenfive pro{pects ; what variety of different 
forms! Here a level country finely cultivated, rifing hills with 
farms and villages, and higher over thefe a ridge of mountains: 
on the other hand, luxuriant meadows interfected by the Arve, 
which breaks into a number of channels; whilft the eye con. 
duéted through the natural openings as-through artificial viftas, 
travels on direétly to the diftance. or we look above the tops of 
neighbouring woods, that floping from our feet, wind down into 
the bottom of a dale, 

« The farther we penetrate, the more we.are delighted with 
the beauties of this romantic region. The views become ftill 
more and more engaging as we advance: every valley appears 
like a new country from its different form; overhangifg rocks 
of a prodigious height, and torrents pouring down in fheets 
from their very fummits, are fuch wonders of Nature, as it is 
impoffible to look upon without a mixture of aftonifhment and 
awe ; to heighten the piture, we may add the different tints 6f 
rocks and mountains, their contraft with the browner colour of 
the woods, and the whitenefs of the {now and ice, efpecially 
when enlightened by the jun: their tops at fun-rife taking the 
fimilitude of melted filver, and at his. fetting that of gold, 
whilit 
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whilft the refraétions of his rays by their angles, fometimes of. 
fer fuch a variegated {plendor, as exceeds defcription——~ 


« Mille trahens varios adverfo fole colores. 


‘ There is ftill a fingular emotion which the fight of this. 
country excites in the mind, from the prodigious height of the 
mountains, which furround thefe valleys on every fide. Mount 
Blanc efpecially, produces a fenfation which is very difficult to 
explain. An obelifk of one hundred yards, appears of a pros 
digious height, yet we can form a tolerable idea of it from re- 
eolleftion or imagination only; but when that height is thirty 
or nearly forty times increafed, upon a bafe proportionably maf- 
five, which yet the eye can take in at one view, the mind is al- 
mott loft in the fublimity. of its own idea, and no tongue what. 
ever is capable of defcribing, ‘and conveying juftly to others, the 
fucceffively humiliating, elevated, awful feelings of the foul, 
upon the fight of fuch an object.’ 


In this narrative of his Journey, M. Bourrit begins with 
an account of the route from Geneva to Sallenche; from 
whence he conduais us to Prieure, in the valley of Chamoun; 
where we have the pleafure of being prefented with another 
magnificent profpect. | ' 


« If the plain, fays he, afforded fo agreeable and fingular a 
fight, the height io its turn gave us fome perceptions altogether 
new. We had the magnificent profpec&t of a chain of moun- 
tains, equally inacceffible, and covered with ice; and above the 
reft that of Mount Blanc, whoft top feemed to reach, and even 
pierce through the higheit region of the clouds. The chain, 
upon which this mountain looks down like a giant, is compofed 
of maffes of rocks, which terminate in pikes, or fpires, called 
the Needles; and which are ranged like tents in a camp; 
their fides appear lighter, and more airy, from the ornament of 
feveral hollow breaks and furrows fretted in the rock itfelf, as 
well as from the different ftreaks and panes of ice and fnow, 
which without changing the general charatter of their form, or 
the majefty of their appearance, give them a piturefque agree- 
able variety. Lower down, the eye furveys with ravifhment, 
the gills of ice, and the feveral Glaciers, extending almoft into 
the plain, whilft this appears like an artificial garden, embel- 
lifhed with the mixture of a variety of colours. In fhort, we 
have a picture oppofite to this chain, which is formed by innu- 
merable mountains at the diftance of near fifty leagues, between 
whofe tops we have a glimpfe of thofe feveral plains which they 
environ,’ 


M. De Sauffure, who had vifited thefe mountains about two 
months before our author, felt himfelf naturally electrified in 
this place. This extraordinary phenomenon feems not to 
have been experienced by M, Bourrit or his company; but Ke 
in- 
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informs us that they heard a long continued rumbling -noife, 
like that of thunder, which was rendered more awful by the 
filence of the place where they ftood. The avalanches of 
fnow, which feparated from the tops of the mountains, rolled 
down bounding to the bottom; confiderable fragments of the. 
rocks which followed them, overturning others in their fall ; 
mafly blocks of ice, confolidated by returning winters, which 
precipitated from the higheft fummits ; torrents, ftreams of 
driven fnow reduced to duft, pufhed on by the force of the 
winds, and hurled aloft in the air; all thefe united were the 
caufes of the noife which they heard; thaugh they beheld 
at the fame time the effe&ts of a thunder ftroke upon the 
fummit of the mountain where they ftood, which had pe- 
netrated its furface, and fhivered even the pebbles of it. 

The author next defcribes the valley of ice of Montanvert, 
with the Glacier des Pelerino, and the region of the Chamois ; 
reciting afterwards the account of a fecond defcent into the 


icey valley of Montanvert, and of an extraordinary paflage 
over it. 


‘ We beheld, fays M. Bourrit, a fpacious icey plain entirely 
level ; upon this there rofe a mountain all of ice, with fteps af- 
cending to the top, which feemed the throne of fome divinity. 
It took the form moreover of a grand cafcade, whofe figure was 
beyond conception beautiful, and the fun which fhone upon it, 
gave a {parkling brilliance to the whole: it was as a glafs, 
which fent his rays to a prodigious diftance: a polifhed mirror, 
upon which the objects were defigned with fuch a perfeé&t mix- 
ture of light and fhade, as ravifhed our fight ; and to complete 
the beauty of the profpeét, this even. glafly lake was crowned 
with mountains differently coloured, and enlivened by a varnifh 
of the cleareft ice: thefe altogether, formed a compofition of 
the moft delightful {plendid objedts, heightened by the deeper 
‘colour of a fingle neighbouring mountain, which graduated from 
top to bottom: whilft this again was interlaced with ftreams of 
{now, whofe winding currents caft a luftre from the fun. In 
fhort, the whole of this enchanting view was terminated with 
the rocks of cryftal, and by others, all whofe feveral tints were 
richly and profufely varied. 

« New beauties {till continued to delight us, aftonifhed as we 
were at prefent, by a number of objects fo magnificent and. 
vatt. 

‘ The valley on our right was ornamented with prodigious 
Glaciers, that fhooting up to an immeafarable height between 
the mountains, blend their colours with the fkies, which they 
appear to reach. The gradual rife of one of them, induced us 
to conceive it practicable to afcend it; and fuch is the engrofling 
nature of thefe objeéts, that they feem to efface every other idea. 
We are no longer our own maiters ; and it is next to an impof- 
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fibility to ftop the impulfe of our inclinations.—It would open 
ftill new fcenes, of more extenfive grandeur—That, as we cer- 
tainly fhould gain a view behind the Needles, fuch a point of 
elevation, (beyond which, no mortal whatever had yet gone) 
would not only prefent Mount Blanc to us under a new form, 
and with new beauties, but that in fhort, looking towards the 
fouth, we fhould have a piéture of all Italy before us asin a 
camera obfcura. It was thus the wildnefs of imagination 
prompted us to think the proje& poffible, and we were in the 
full enjoyment of our reverie, whena horrid noife from the 
very fame Glaciers put an end to this delightful dream, and 
fhattered all'the fcenery at once. Reafon dictated immediately, 
that fuppofing fuch a fancied picture as we had reprefented to 
ourfelves, to be real, and that it were poffible to afcend the 
height of the Glacier to enjoy a fight of it, the execution of the 
plan, would require our ftay all night upon this frozen valley, 
which was abfolutely impoflible, from the want of fewel 
only.’ 

We are then prefented fucceffively with defcriptions of the 
mafs of ice called des Bois, and the fource of the Avernon; 
the majeflic walls of ice, and Glaciers des Boffons ; together 
with the Glacier of Buet ; to which is fubjoined an account of 
the departure of M. Bourrit and his companions from Cha- 
mouni, and their return by Vallais. 

The moft remarkable Glaciers which the author vifited on. 
this Journey are reprefented by drawings; but ‘we confider the 
verbal defcriptions as by far the moft valuable part of the 
work ; and thefe cannot fail of affording peculiar fatisfaétion 
to fuch readers as are defirous of forming a juft idea of thofe 
romantic and fequeftered regions, | 





VII. The Difeafes of Children, and their Remedies. By Nicholas 
Rofen von Rofenftein. Tranflated into Englifh 4y Andrew, 
Sparrman, M.D. 8vo, Cadell. 


ap His work, which was originally written in the Swedith 
language, has been known a few years on the continent 
as a treatife of diftinguifhed merit, and it affords us pleafure. 
to behold the fphere of its utility enlarged by the prefent 
tranflation, The various difeafes of children are here copioufly 
treated in a clear and judicious manner; and what greatly 
adds to its value is, that the author appears to be well ac- 
quainted with the writings of the Britifh phyficians of the pre- 
fent time, as well as with thofe which have been publifhed in 
other countries and periods, 
The firft chapter of the volume is employed on nurfes; in 
which the intelligent archiater delivers with great precifion a 
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detail of the feveral circumftances that are requifite for judg 
ing of the fitnefs of women for this important capacity, and 
where he alfo mentions the moft effential confiderations 


which ought to be attended to in the management of in- 
fants. 


As a fpecimen of the work, we fhall fubmit to our medical 
readers the chapter of the aphthz or thrufh. 


* When a child gets pimples or bladders in its mouth, which 
foon grow ulcerated, or with crufts on them, it has the difeafe 
we call the thrufh. ‘This is attended with many bad fymptoms, 
and often endangers the child’s life: for befides that children 
fhriek day and night on account of the pain, they are unable 
to fuck, and confequently fuffer by both hunger and thirft; if 
at this time they fuck, the nurfe’s nipples commonly will be ex- 
coriated and fore: if the thrufly extends to the throat, they have 
a difficulty of {wallowing ; if it defcends to the ftomach, they 
will have many reachings and hiccough; and if it extends ftill: 
farther down in the bowels, the chyle will be prevented from 
entering the laéteal veffels, and the blood is carried off by a 
diarrhea: if this continues long the child muff die for want of 
nourifhment. ' 

'*© The thrufh is commonly of a white, tranfparent, or yel- 
Jowifh colour ; the blacker it is, the greater is the danger, as all 
the black {pots are mortifications. ‘The deeper and nearer the 

imples are to each other, the worfe the difeafe is. When the 
Piadders or ulcers difappear, and foon after return again in 
greater number, we judge it likewife very dangerous. : 

‘ The thrufh alio differs with refpeét to the part affected. 

‘ 1. That which appears firt upon the lips, gums, tongue, 
infide cf the cheeks, palate, uvula and tonfils, is the eaficit of 
cure. 

‘ 2. It is very dificult when it defcends to the fauces, fto- 
mach, and inteftines. ' 

‘ 3. Itis ftill more dangerous if it has reached the afpera ar- 
teria and the lungs. 

‘ 4. But the moft dangerous of all is that which beginning in 
the ftomach and bowels, afcends to the throat, and appears in’ 
the fauces as a membrane of lard, 

¢ When the efchars or crufti at. laft fall off, it occafions to. 
the children much {pitting, mixed with blood; but when thofe 
of the inteftines fall off, 1t produces great fenfibility, and often 
loofenefs or dyfentery, the excrements being tinged with blood. 
Thefe four kinds are eafily diftinguifhable from each other. 
The firft can be feen ; the fecond may partly be feen, and partly 
judged of, as the child then has a hiccough, and vomits, efpe~ 
cially when it fucks, or it has a diarrhoea, the milk then be- 
ing mixed with the excrements. When the child has the third 
kind, it is hoarfe, coughs a good deal, the found being as. it 
were throogh a metal tube, We judge of the fourth kind, ws ct 
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child has been affiicted for feveral days with a ftrong fever, ac 
companied with great evacuation, is very reftlefs and aneafy, has 
a hiccough, and the tongue of a fiery red, with an inability of 
retaining what it fucks. 

‘ Thofe children are moft fubje& to aphthe, who fuck old 
milk, or too thick, or too acrid ; or by having their mouths ung 
clean: thofe alfo who fall to fleep on fucking, as generally then 
fome milk being left in the mouth, which grows acid and 
acrid: as alfo thofe who having been affected with fevers, ac- 
companied with loofenefs. But the thruth generally appears in 
the time of dentition. The thrufh in the mouth is the mof 
common kind, and may generally be prevented by the nurfe 
taking care to keep the child’s mouth clean, which fhould be exs 
amined every day. . The beft thing to effect this is, with a few 
fage leaves well wafhed, and boiled in water alone, or mixed 
with a little white claret and clarified honey, and afterwards 
filtrated. A piece of linen may be dipped into this and wrapped 
round the finger, fo that the child’s mouth may be dabbed all 
over gently, efpecially where any white {pot is t@ be feen. 

‘« But when this has been omitted, and the child has already 
got the thrufh, we muft then give the nurfe, 1. Some of the 


abovementioned powder for nurfes four or five times a-day, and | 


order her to drink more than cuftomary: 2. Prepare a juice of 
rob. diamor. dianuc. and honey of rofes, half a dram each, to 
which add as many drops of {piritus vitrioli, as are fufficient to 
give it a lightly fourifh tafte. With this juice we dabb thofe 
places five or fix times a-day where the thrufh appears, and a 
little after each time of touching them, before the child is per- 
mitted to fuck, its mouth ought to be wafhed with a decoétion 
of fage, as before mentioned ; or with a folution of a few grains 
of white vitriol in warm water ufedin the fame manner. [ am 
fully convinced the thrufh may be cured in a few days time, if 
the above prefcriptions are rightly followed, If the gripes ac- 
company this diforder, they may be relieved by the remedies re- 
commended for them: but above all, magneiia alba, either with 
or without a little rhubarb ; becaufe if any acidity or flime is in 
the ftomach and inteftines, it ought to be immediately correéted 
and carried off. 

© When we find the thrufh becomes very painful by the vio- 
Jent thrieking of the child, we give the nurfe a little fyrup of 


white poppies (fyr. € mecon. Ph. Lond.) once or twice a-day. » 


When fhe fuckles the child, after her having taken this, it will 
find immediate relief, provided her breafls were empty when fhe 
took it. The dofe is then only two drachms; but if her breafts 
were full when fhe is going to take this remedy, we may give 
her three or four drachms at once: or fhould we rather chufe to 
adminifter any. remedy to the child itfelf, we may fafely give. it 
once or twice a day, one or two drops, according to its age, of 
Pr. Jones’s panacea. Dr. Riverius gave a whole grain of lau- 
Prat 3 .danum 



































($76 Tbe Difeafes of Children and their Remedies, 
_ danum with fuccefs to hid own child. - The worthy Mr. Boyle’s 
-semedy for the thruth, is from experience found efficacious. 
The ‘compofition of sit* is‘ as‘ follows ;: take two ounces of the 
juice expreffed from fempervivum majus, mixed with an equal’ 
quantity of*honéy*; after’ boiling it, ‘add“td “it as* much ‘alum 
as ‘will give it a ‘flightly auftere tafte: ‘Touch the aphthe every: 
hotr*with this’ -Some make ufe of the excrements of hens 
diffolved- in« white claret; (vin. alb. Gallic:) and filtred, and’ 
this is-alfo’'a very good: remedy, if ufed as the former one. 
When the efchars have fallen off, and excoriations left in the 
mouth,’ they fhould be touched with the mucilage of quince 
feeds al yne, or mixed’ with an equal ‘portion of fyrupus femper- 
Vivi 1S. ° et AY pW +e 
« The thruth ‘being internal, defcending tothe ftomach and 
intelines, weé'give thé child as “oftén‘as “poffible a tea {poonful 
6F-ajuice exprefled from “turnéps “baked, and* mixed with an 
ual portion'of mef rofarum*; or mix a’ decoction of carrots 
wvith’a little mel rofarum;: and -wle*it as-.the former. We ma 
prepareianother remedy from‘ half. an ounce of Aax.feeds beac, 
and boiled with a pint of ,water, to nearly the confiftence of a 
fyrup; Strain it, and- add thereto~two ounces of mel rofarum, 
and give it in the fame manner as the others. The nusfe 


ought all this time to afe the- before-mentioned powder, and 
dfink as before*obfet'ved, that her milk may be diluted. When 
the {cabs’ or “crafts *begin’ to fall off, it is then ‘n eeffaty to 
Pive! the child “a”gedtle: laxative, which ftrengthens the in- 
teftines. Syrup of rhabatb is thé beft ‘remedy for this purpofe, 
given either alone or mixed with a few grains of pure rhi- 
barbviavpowder. The fafeft way of giving ‘it, is by {mall 
quantities, everysthree hoyrs, ‘until it operates. This pre- 
¢aution-is yery neceflary, ‘becaufe,; as ‘we have before obferved, 
‘when‘the.crufts fall off, the. bowels are very fenfible, fo that 
a {mall::dofe ‘operates more at that than any other time. 
Should: the. child“ now have the leaft figh of a dyfentery, we 
muft igive:it- to drink freely of emulfo Arabica, (emulfion 
of gum Arabic ) or a :foup boiled of millet, water, ‘and 
geil. @2 oo Be Bw eae qe yes 


_. Ip,the.courfe of* this.volume,.the Swedith ‘phyfician delivers 
few,precepts or, obfervations pn. his own direé& authority ; fo 
carefully has.he avoided every imputation of arrogance ; but 
hisiaccount of difeafes, and, of: their method of cure, is con- 
formable to the ‘moft:fuccefsful eftablithed prattice,- to which 
the concurrence of fo experienced'a’ practitioner muft ive ad- 
ditional weight’ and recommendation.—Dr. Sparrman appears 
to have ‘tranflated the work with care and fidelity, 


~ 


- Villy fe 
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VUE. An Account of Some German Volcanss, and their Produit ion, 
By RL EL Rafpe. 800. 35.64. in boards. L. Davis. 
Tt author of this Eflay fets aut with giving a defcription 
of the-valley of Caffel, refpe&ting not only its external 
appearance, but likewife what is contained unter the furface: 
He informs’ us that the calcareous hills, efpecially the Wine- 
berg and Krazenberg, on which fhe city of Caffcl is firuated, 
together with the Moakberg. which runs from the city te 
Upper-Vilmar, confit of parallel ftrata.; that they dep. in 
different inclinations to the fovth, ran in a north-weft-di- 
rection, and fhew, at a certain depth a bard matble-—tike lime- 
ftone, which is braken into mamy vertical fiffures; .amdeitted: 
with fome fcarce petrifications, or rather nuclei of «marine bos 
dics, for, the moft part. unknqwn:; amopg- which are the cor- 
hua ammouis, entrochi, and the like fpecies of plants ant 
animals that are fourd in; the deepeft feas.. The. author. is 
therefore of opinion that thefe calcareous ftrata have anciently 
been thé batrem of a fea; but when, or for how many. cen- 
turies, cannot poflibly be determined; and that they have 
probably been fhaken and fplit by earthquakes, which have 
raifed them to their prefént inclinations to the horizon. © =, 
_: My. Rafpe afterwards defcribes the Habjehwald, and other 
Mountains of the fame nature, which, are fuperincambent on 
ealcaredus. ground; and he producgs arguments for fupporting 
the opinion that they have been accumulated by fubterraneeas 
fire. « | ay 
» *. Iris fact, fays he, that fubéerrgneaus fire, and its many: fecr 
ceflive eruptions, have raifed or heaped together the Ral ah 
Mount Aitna and Vefuvius on the limeftone- ftrata in Sicily an 
traly, accumralating both thefe mountains to an elevation, and 
to an extent, which, even furpafs that of the Habichwald. I 
Rill continués to work'in the volcanos in Iceland ; and there i$ 
no good reafon to’ dehy the poflibility Gf other European vol- 
canos, fituated between iceland and Aitna, and burning in for- 
qmer times. There have been found of late many extinét yol- 
canos in Italy, flampt with vifible marks of ancient burning, 
though never {poken of in hiitory. Whiy thould not Germany 
then, as well as Italy, afford pheénomena of the fame natere? 
The fea, which covered théfe parts, and: many others én tie con- 
tinent, will not, I*bope, be alledged’ againit this fuppofieion, 
and thrown upon it to qéench: the German volcaaos ;' fince-the 
ftill-bersing volcanos are genetally fituated in the midift of the 
fea, in iflands, or near the fea coalt, and even feem to want fea- 
water to raife, and to fupport their very flames. It*would be 
ofair to conclude, or to cavil any thing agaiott their formereéx- 
iitence, from the filence of hiftory ; becaufe ten thoufand things 
Vou. XLT, May, 1776. Cec may 
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may.really happen every cay, and pafs unnoticed ; and German 
hiftory, in refpect to the long feries of former forgotten ages, be- 
gins but from yeflerday—from Cefar, Drufus, and Germanicus, 
our generous conquerors, or from S. Bonifacius and Charles the 
Great, our ungenerous apoitles,, In. this light I certainly am 
allowed to venture that hypothefis, which not only is a poflible, 
but even‘feems to be a neceffary fuppofition, fince, befides the 
above mentioned infufficient natural caufes of fuperincumbent 


mountains. there have been to this time no others known 
at all 


“¢ This feppofition, like many others, might be poffible, and 
feem neceflary ; and neverthelefs be improbable, nay prove en- 
tirely falfe. But it has rather every quality of hiftorical demon- 


ftration, . as ftanding pon firm unfhaken foundations, and good 
authorities.’ 


icThe authorities to ‘which the author alludes are, the 
ftru€ture of the mountains, with the naturé and quality of 
their ftones and foffils ; both which; he obferves, agree with 
the defcription of ‘the ‘Italian volcatios. 

“Mr. Rafpe further confirms his hypo: hefis of the original 
formation of thofe ‘German niountains, by examining their 
black vitreous rocks, and comparing. the bafaltes and lavas 
with thofe-of the Italian volcanos. © 
"In the conclufion. of -the Effay Mr. Rafpe explains the utr 
lity of thefe enquiries, and-of.\velcanic produ@ions in general, 
by thewing that they not. only: improve. the knowledge of phy- 
fical geography, and ‘the ‘expenfive art°of miners, but alfo af- 
ford materials of remarkable advantage i in building. The Ef 


fay is illuftrated by feveral plates, and may prove an acceptable 
publication to naturali fts. . 


- > = 4 





IX: lp 228," es on 2h gua By + Moir. Small 8 30, 
3f* Jeune. Cadell. 


Anovr. the ‘middle, or towards the latter part, of the laf 
>. CENIUIY, OUE, divines filled. their difcourfes with texts of 
{cripture,and. {craps of Latin ; and branched them,out into a 
multiplicity of tedious and tfifling divifions. ‘Their fucceffors 
very juitly. rejected thefe .fcholaftic abfurdities, and addrefied 
their hearers in-a feries of plain; pradical arguments and ob- 
fervations* but; at°the fame time, they frequently employed 
themfelves'in explaining’ what wanted no explanation, and in 
proving. what no perfon of common fenfe would have dif- 
puted. Some of the preacher's of the prefent age, difrelifhing. 
this exceffive. condelcenfion to the capacities of the vulgar, 
have e'actemipeed to embellifh. their difcourfes with florid de- 
‘fcriptions 
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fcriptions and ‘brilliant fentiments: by thefe means running 

into the oppofite extreme, which is equally blameable, For 

pomp and affettation are certainly inconfiftent with the cHa- 

raéter of a chriftian preacher, who undertakes to explain and 

enforce the doctrines of the gofpel to a popular audience, 

: Mr. Moic’s difcourfes are of the fentimeatal and defcriptive 
ind, 


« Heavens! what inconfiderate, filly creatures are many of 
the fex! how devoid of fentiment, how infenfible to true in- 
' dulgence, how deaf to the voice of génuine nature! Ah! ‘thow 
flave of folly and whim; how my aching heart feels and. piti¢es 
thy wretchednefs, glittering as thou art, and loaded with eme: 
broidery, and rings, and jewels without number. Surely; ima- 
gination needs not be on the ftretch for comfort to a mind” 
ateafe. Starting eternally from fcene to feene, is no fign of 
prefent fatisfaGtion ; and fhe who has the habic of difclofing her’ 
heart among friends, or poffefles any, degree of true {elf enjoys 
ment, will not readily be caught gadding much abroad... Tell. 
Mme, ye vagrant votaries of emptinefs and gaiety,.who explede 
from your company and converfation every iober atid moral ideas: 
who affeét only thofe pleafures and that prattle in which the 
foul has no fhare; after fatiguing pon bodies, jading your {pi» ~ 
rits, and murdering your time, tell me fetioull » have you one’ 
agreeable fenfation left, to prevent reflections on the paft, or 

reclude the pangs which otherwife muft inevitably fill'up yoor 
intervals of madnefs?' Ah! na, the peevifh-voiee, the vacant’ 
face, and the languid eye, are farey but-fad ittdicatioris:of: in> 
ternal depreflion and diforder.’ sansa to eisivigos | 


There is a warmth of imagination’ in this defecipiion, which. 
is an excellent quality when properly managed; but it is ex- 
tremely apt to-carry a young writer beyond the bounds of pro- 
priety. In the following paragraph it hag carried our author. 
to thé utmoft verge. h(E eae Mae eT 


‘ Believe me, it is but a moment when life thall borft like 
a bubble in the air, and all e/ernify unbolf on your whole foal, 
and race around you in one wide inextingw foible flame.—Yes, you 
may now flaunt, and fneer, atid comgractlate yourfelvesy' as 
much as yow pleafe : but when the fky reddens above, and) the 
earth reels beneath; when the’ mighty waters foam;: and \/port: 
with the laws of nature; -and the aitooifhed univerie, ihakes to, 
the centre; when thunders roar, that awaken thé ‘dead, and 
lightnings flath, that darken the fan and fet the clements on - 
fire; when the wrath of the Almighty, like a hurricane, blows. 
from every, point of the compafs, and nature groans her laftj— 
Speak out, O finner! fay, to what clafs,of mankied would ye: 
then belong; on which haad of the throne be placed; to what 
tegion have your lot aligned ?” ssa — 
Cc2 The 
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3°9 
. The following paflage abounds with glittering anti- 
thefes. i 


‘ Lo! there thy long-loft friend, who ftill Sees in thy re- 
membrance, and warms thy inmoft heart, whofe prefence gave 
thee more delight than all that, life could afford, and whofe ab< 
-fence coft thee more groans aod tears than all that death can 
take away—beckons thee to him, that where he is thou mayeft 
be alfo. ‘* Here, he fays, dwell unmingled pleafures, unpol- 
tuted’ joys, inextinguifhable love, immortal, unbounded,, tn- 
molefted friendfhip. All the forrows and imperfe€tions of mor- 
tality are to us’as though they had never been; and nothin 
lives in heaven, but pure, unadulterated virtue.. Our hearts, 
fwelled with rapture, ceafe to murmur; our breafts, warm with 
gratitude, to figh; our eyes, charmed with celeftial vifions, to 
water ; our hands, eariched with palms of victory, to tremble ; 
and our heads, encircled. with glory, to.acke. Weare jutt as 
fafe as infinite power, as joyful as infinite fullaefs, and as happy 
as infinite goodne{s, can make us. Ours is peace without mo- 
leftation, plenty without want, health without ficknefs, day 
without night, pleafure without pain, and life without the leat 
mixture or dread of death.” 


‘Though we-are no advocates for pompous defcriptions, and 
have pfoduced thefe paflages as inftances of a falfe Pade aa A 
yet we muft allow this*writer his due fhare of praife. His 
Difcourfes are ingenious and elaborate produdtions, the dittates. 
ofa glowing imagination ; and we doubt not, but in a fhort 
time, ‘he will ‘parurally,fall into the jaft medium. of elegant: 
compofition ; ; in which the expreffions cought to. be glowing, 
but not ‘glaring s, the metaphors noble, but not unnatural) ; 
the ‘periods harmonious, but not poetical. 
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seme by tbe Jate-rev, Charles Peters, M. 4. reGor of St.: 
_Mabyn’s,,; Cornwall, publifbed from bis MSS, by bis Nephers’ 
vdonePeterg, Mb A. Bve. 55. 3d, iz boards. Bathurtt. 


THs. pious ‘and, learned: writer acquired: a confiderable re 
putation. in. 4751, by his Critical Differtation on the Book 
of Job... The publication now before us confifts of nineteen 
Sermons, on reading the Scriptures, on ‘the Doétrine of a Me- 
diator,: the Difficulty of: changing vicious Habits, the Love of 
God and out Neighbour, God’s Omnifcience, the Duty of 
Charity, the Curfes in the 10¢th Pfalm, the Fear of God, Juf- 
tification by Faith; and other ufeful. fubdjeéts. . , 

- Thefe difcourfes,- and fome others, as we are affured by 
the editor, were prepared for the prefs by the author ‘himfelf. ' 
They are not elaborate compolitions, abosindinty with ftriking” 
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{catiments, acute reafoning, or critical butcRipationts but. 
plain and pious inftruGions, calculated for. a country congre=: 


gation. . However, we meet with fome: tew pafiages in them: 
of the critical kind, 


rIn a difcourfe on Micah vi, 8. the étithor propofes the fol 


lowing ihterpretation, which appears to be hep at leaft not! 
urd adopted. 


~ 


<I muft obferve, fays the author, that we have here a fort of 
dialogue betwixt Balak, king of Moab, and Balzam, reprefented © 
to us in the prophetical way, as will appear ida from an at= 
tentive confideration of the paflage. ; 

* The prophet Micah, or rather God by him,., addrefics hime: 
felf to the ‘people thus, ver. 5. ** O my people, remember now: 
what Balaam, the fon of Beor, anfwered him from Shittim 
even to Gilgal, that ye may know thé rightedofnefs of the Lord :” 
Asif he’had faid, Call’to mind the tranfaGtion betwixt Balak, 
king of Moab, and the prophet Balaam ; what the one requetted' 
or defired,: and what the,other anfwered him, after” all “their 
removes from place to place, from -Shittim= even unto Gilgal : 
that. you may learn {rom.theace to havea: tree notion of »thaty 
rightcoufnefs which God pequires in, thofe,; who. .worhhip, 
him. 

¢ Well, then, what did Balak confult,. ‘and what did Balaam: 
anfwer him? it is natural to afk: —Why,. we have the. very. 
quettions and anfwers fet bef ore us in the following verfes, how- 
ever the commentators (I Ktlow not how) have overlooked the 
true interpretation of this paffage.—-*~ <- /' 

«, The king of Moab afks, ver. 6,. *¢ Wherewith thall-beome’ 
before the Lord, and bow myfelf before the high God?” To 
which Balaam replies by afling another iqueftion : ** Will thé 
Lord be pleafed with thoufands of. rans, ‘6r/tew -thoufands’ of 
rivers of oil?” As ifshe-bad faid,..Wéhatd can you hope’ to 
bribe the great Creator of the worid with your gifts and offer- 
ings as you would a man }-Will ke be-pleated) “think you, with 
thoufands of . rams,;on with ten thoufands of ‘rivers’ Of off, fup- 
pofing you were sich enough. ¢o offer in iT he factifices: you 
mention are, indeed, of the mot acceptable: kind,:and there~ 
fore let. us offer them.to God ;—but. I, cannon ptormife you that 
thefe will incline him. f0. grant, you that, favour — defire of 
him. 

“6 Shall I then (rejoins the king of Moab) give. my firft-bordt 
for my tranfgreffion, the fruit of my body for. the :fin-of my 
fou] ?”? that1s, Shall I flay my firtt-born ‘fon, and offer him. 
Lp asa facribce? Even this 1 am ready to do, if my fins ba 
any obftre@ion:to the. Divine’ faveur; and if it may reconcile 
the Deity towards me ;-—-and this, fure, is the ftrongeft proof 
that | can give of the defire I have to pleafe him. 

‘ As horrid as this practice feems to us, it was no untom- 

mop thing amongft the Heathen nations in thofe barbarous 
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ages of the world: and we read of another king of Moab who 

attdally did what Balak here afks Balaam whether he fhould do. 
oriks ‘for, being driven to great extremities in a fiege, “‘ he 
took his eldeft fom (fays-the’ text) that thould have reigned in his 
ftead, “and offered’ him ‘for a burnt-offering upon the wall,” 
2 Kin s iii. 27. Balak was now likewife in great diftrefs, or in 
great fear at leaft; fot he could not but be alarmed at the fight 
of fo mighty an army as that of the Ifraelites, fiufhed with 
conquelt ¢ over the Amorites and others, his. moft potent neigh- 
bours. 

“ To his queflion, however, « Shall I. give | my firt-born for 
my tranigreffion ? Baladm’s reply is Only this;—<* He hath 
fhewed thee, O man, what is good; and Sree doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to- do jaftly, ane to y dove mercy, and to 
walk humbly. wiih. thy. God 2” 


The commentators fuppofe, that tired is in this paffage but 
one queftion, and'one anfwer; or, thatthe whole fixth and 
feventh verfes are the’ ‘words of Balak, and only the eighth, 
Balaam’s reply. But’our- author apprehends, that. there are. 
two queftions’and two anfwers, ‘We’ fhall leave the learned 
reader to judge for himfelf, ctntertiing the ufe and propriety 
of this explication’ ¥°" 


In the fame aifcourfe Mr. Peters iad the opinion of 
‘Maimonides *, who'imagines, that the ‘whole adventure of 
Balaam ‘and His af paffed only in a dream or vifion, like 
all other Teveliticnt which were made him. 


¢ This, fays he, is ‘what Maimonides, the moft learned of 
the Jewith rabbins, ‘obferves and contends for,—and lays it 
down for a maxim, a fixed rule, or a foundation {as he calls it) 
thiat, wherever we'réad’ in’ ‘Scripture of the appearance of an 
angel, there we muft of “‘neceflity coneludé it to be either in a 
dream’ or-vifion, whether'the thing be expreffed or-not ;—for 
this (hefays) wasthe way, and the only way, wherein God had 
ete: to. reveal himfeif. to the prophets’; as appears from 
xii 6, §*.If there be) a. prophet among you, [ the Lord 
will make myfelf. known..anto him in a vifion, and will {peak 
poto him in a dseam.. My fervant Mofes is not fo, who is faith- 
ful in all my houfes with him will]. {peak mouth to mouth, 
even apparently, and not in dark {peeches.” ie 
' © From the difference here put betwixt Mofes and all other 
prophets, that God would {peak to ‘Mofes mouth to mouth, (as 
yt -were).and to the other. prophets only in a dream Or Wihot, 
this learned man concludes that, whenever God is faid to ap- 
pear, or an angel of God, with any meffage to a prophet, it 
moft be in a dream or vifion: and, therefore, thus it was, and 
RO otherwife, (he fays) that the angel sppesien to Balaam seit 





* Vide More Nevochim, p. ii. cap. 42, &e, 
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was in vifion that he faw him with a drawn, {word in his hand; , 
—in vifion that he fmote his afs with fo much anger thrice ;—_ 
that he heard her {peak without farprize,—and that all the other - 
part of this fupernatural appearance was tranfa&ed. And, ine. 
deed, the circumftances of the ftory plainly favour this opinion. 
as I could eafily fhew,: would the time permit me.— ; 

* And now, ‘if this interpretation be admitted, the little ob-; 
jeGions that have been made, againft this ftory vanifh at.once,- 
—Bu:, even taking it literally, (as I have before obferved) 
there is nothing more extraordjnary in this than in other mi-. 
racles: nothing but what we- may ealily conceive an.angel of 
God, and Baek more God himéelf, able to perform.” 


Philo, in bis Life of Mofes, paffes over this miracle in filences: 
Jewith doors, upon other occafions, are fond enough of mi-) 
racles. Here they feem to hefitate,; or to évade the queftion. 
feveral. Chriftian writers, .befides Mr., Peters,, have adopted the 
opinion bere. propofed.. ‘This mode of interpretation has been. 
lately applied so-the hiftory.of -ous Saviour’s temptation, and. 
other paffages. of fcripture,; and. is.andoubtedly..an eafy and 
ingenious way of ac¢ounting for .thofe. occurrences: in the: 
facred. hiftory,..which bave, the appearance. of .incredibility,. 
But it is difficult to fay, how far it may reafouably be, ex=. 
tended. ) 

Mr. Peters, ip his difcourfe on. the 1ogth Pale: islaflieene 
that the imprecations. in that pfalm.are, the imprecatigns. ‘of 
David’s enemies. This notion was advanced, by;Dr.. Sykes, in 
his Paraphrafe on the Epiftle to the Hebrews, publifhed in 
1755. But the editor of thefe difcourfes informs ‘US,. ‘that Mr. 
Peters’s ferman was preached’ at St. Mabyh’s $ in. 1748, It_is 
therefore a doubt, which of thefe-two learned men, conceived 
the idea, which each of them feparately, maintains... 

There are however.other pfalms, -in-. which many curfes. are 
denounced. _ Our author replies :-* We-areifocrernember, that 
David was a prophet, or: infpired: perfon; dandy might therefore 
have a particular commiffion.from. Godt denotinee his judge- 
ments againft obftinate and ‘impenitentfitiners.’—Perhaps it 

would be honeft and ingenuous to remember likewife, that Da- 
vid had his paffions’ and infirmities, as well as other men. 








XI. ‘Liberal Opinions, in. s, eobtich is continued the Hi iftory of Benignus. 
— Writien by Himfelf. And pubhfoed by Courtney Melmoth, 
Vol. ILE and IV. fmall 8v2. 53. sewed. »Robinfon. 


N our review * of the firft and fecond volumes ‘of. this 
work, we anticipated the continuation of it’on fome fu- 
ture oceafion, and accordingly the -hiftory of Benignus is re~ 





® See Crit. Kev. vol. xxxix. p. 277. 
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fumed in thefe which now lye before us, Our readers wil] re-" 
member that the charaGeriftic of. this young hero is an inno- 
cent and ingenuous fimplicity of difpofition and fentiment. 
Hitherto we have beheld him only in the fequeftered fcenes of 
a country life, in which he had been educated, where few oc-. 
cartences. cou'd arife that might place his diftinguifhing fea- 
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tures in any fttiking point ot view. 
proper-theatre for the exhibition of fuch a chara@ter; and as 
he is now arrived in this great emporium, it may be expected 
that he wil) henceforth appear. in a variety of interefting fitu- 
aticns, amidft the -extenfive’ circle of promifcuous fociety and 
fcenes that are new to his obfervation.: As we have not, how- 
ever, leifure'to trace him through’the feries’of his fubfequent 
adventures, we fall refer our’ readers ‘to his hiftory for -their: 
information on that fubje@, and only prefent’ them with a 
chapter from the beginning of the firit of, thefe two volumes, 
which. may ferve both as a fpecimen of the narrative, and 
a -proof.of -the na 


veller. - 


The capital is the only 


tive fimiplicity of the inexperienced tra- 


* © Notwithftanding’ the ‘tumultuous’ buflle, which on all fides 
attraéted my attention,’ as I advanced into the city, it was late 
enough in the “evening for'a’ country gentleman. to expect moré 
appearance Of tranquility; and“indeed, ‘cértain Tam, more than 
half'the inhabitants ‘of my ‘village were afleep! o«: 

‘ As I paffed therefore, ‘along itreets, which were illuminated, 
and fhops, which exhibited)’ with’ an air of oftentation, every 
thing to. view, | gave way to the perfect fimplicity of ‘my foul, 
and: afke the coachiian (for Mri ‘Greaves had now left me) 
upon what public’ dccafion, thefe rijvitings were made ?—Re- 
joicings, our hotout, anfwered the fellow, Ifee no'rejoicings 


ant 


arts ‘the ldwips ‘indeed, burn’ a little merrily, but fo 
» for the’ matter of that—Very 


'y hight o 


well,” fatd T—Wtive'tn britkly; fir. 

é So'faid, fo ‘done; and brifkly he? dia dri 
geance’;’ mountitig fuch\ precipiceés, ‘thundering down fuch 
wales, ‘turning fuch corners,’ clattering°over fuch:.ftones, and 
| amaking fuch angles; that'funufed'to fo pleafant an exercife) I 
was utterly unable to’“keep ‘my feat, atid . was tofled about the 


<t coach from ‘one fide to thé! other, till a fudden jolt drove my 
0" head incontinently apainft the glafs on ‘the left hand, which 


ve with a ven- 


‘gave mean opportanity'to cat my cheek, and hollow forth my 
Gifafter® to the author of it: “l'érdered him to go fefs furioully, 
affuring him, at the fame time, while I applied a ‘handkerchief 
-to-my cheek, that I was not an‘expre/s) nor upon any errand 
that. required fuch hazardous expedition—Oh,: very well, re- 
plied this obedient driver; I ax your ‘honour’s pardon, but I 
thought as dow you might like to go the Jong iro, Hen 
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fet forward, and crept fo provokingly flow, that-I had full 
leifure to contemplate every thing I beheld around me... . 
_* At the end of; a fircet, I faw a clufter of ewy young wo- 
men, who feemed to have met by accident, and were rejoicing 
at the intervrew ; while the coachman, therefore, was indulging 
his prefent fit of deliberation, moving as if he hada mind to 
ftand ttill—one of the ladies very politely walked “by the fide 
of the coach for fome time, enguital after my health with great 
affability, and at Taft moft hofpitably invited me, to griak a 
glafs of wine with. hers” Struck with the agreeablenefs of her. 
figure, and genteel addrefs, and not doubting, bat that fhe was. 
{ome young lady who had feen -me either at fchool, or-at. my. 
vallage -(but whofe features were..worn out of my, memory). [' 
made her a profound bow. of acknowledgement, .exprefied my, 
concern at notbeing able to. accept her-flattering offer, but 
would take the fir opportunity to pay her my refpeéts.. In, 
delivering this. fentence (while the good-natured creature ex- 
prefied her fatisfaction at feeing me, even by a gentle preffure, 
of the hand) I had the confidence to look in her face, in the 
hope of retojleéting an o/d friend; but, fuch'was the treachery 
of memory, that, although the adtually called me twice or 
thrice, Ler dear,, (which, methought denoted particular intimacy) 
I-could no.way recognize her. However, 1 was in fome mea- 
fure rewarded for, my pains, by furveying a countenance, where 
the rofes;and Jilies, were fo,sicely blended, the brow fo delicately 
arched, and the bofom fo exquifitely white, that, I congratulated 
myfelf highly. ar, having eb 10,,amigb/e an. acquaintance, 
and fignified.my istention to wait upon her, at all events, the 
pext day. oem? fe ye tts bait cave! | 
‘ All this.time,. during which, I. was Jeaning half out of the 
window, =the, coachman was. ftifling.a langh, which, when it 
was no: longer to ‘be reprefied,,,would very well have. become 
the lungs.of the animal he was driving. At Jength, (he.cries, 
turnieg chimfelf, round, apon his box,). why the’s a tight going 
thing, your honour, I'll get down,and.apen the door,—Will 
you ride with the gentleman, Befs ? what fay you, hey? Ima- 
gining he meant to infult my friend, whom 1 was. bound in 
honour and indeed in confcience to protect, I exerted myfelf 
warmly in her behalf, infifted that the fellow fhould not affront 
my acquain'ance, but go directly where he was ordered ; then, 
addrefling the lady, I was preparing a very proper apology 
for this unparalleled rudenefs, when the coachman with a faucy 
{mack of his whip, fo increafed the {peed of the horfes, rhat I 
found myfelf ata confiderable diftance, before I thought of ‘akking 
her direétion, = 
‘ This, however, I zow determined on, and flopping the 
coach, by dint of abfolute vociferation, I commanded the fellow 
to drive me back again to the lady, as 1 had forgot to enquire 
in what freet fhe refided, and where 1 might tind her houfe, 
Her bou/e, replied the coachman—fomewhat furlily, it will : 
*s 
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dificult jobd of avork to find that, I fancy. She's a bere-gnd> 
thereian, as a man May fay—fhe has no houfe— No houfe, faid j! 
And yet (refamed the herce of the long lafh)'the'is pretty well 
known at moff houfes in town, for alf that. What, cried J, is 
fhe then'a woman of fuch aifin@ion. Very great diftinétion: he’ 
replied; Befs'Bronfby beats round all the bawdy boufes in a 
night, fometimes—tawdy boufes, faid I, what is the then—is- 
that lady—can it be poffo/e that—that I ftammered at a little 
and felt the.colour in my face—I know whar your bonour would 
fay, interrupted the coachman; and fhe is a/l shar, I can aflore 
you, and more too, Aftonifhment filenced.me, and it was. 
fome time before I was able to fay, go along, coachman, pray 
along, fir— edeitiralaate | 

‘ RescGtions now thickened upon me, and thus, at laff, in 
the language of fimplicity and inexperience, I argued. 

« Fair unfortunate! how I pity thee. Thou haply art an- 
other Almeria, ‘detefting thy fad fituation, and thedding many a 
tear, tothe fraud which ‘occafioned, and to the difafter which 
continues it to thee, “Haply fome® father, with the feelings of 
Mr. Greaves, may‘at'this very moment, mourn thy fofs, and 
thy -wanderings=-Oh ‘that Yome’ ventle ‘fpirit, infpired- with 
benignity,.«would: varere?.tfelf in thy fatewould exert its 
friendly endeavours to fweeten it—Thy 4eart:may not acquiefce 
in the conceffions of thy perjon; and if it be fo, (as furely the 
Jofire‘of thine’eye is the fiteor itmocence) doft thou ‘not figh 
for the'compaffiion of afriend' PF odoft'tion® nét weep forthe bo- 
fom ofia father?! Oh thar Providence may bettow *thefe blefiings 
upon thee, and mayeft thas, inia parent's protection, once more 
find thelter from mankind! ee ne an, 

‘e Thad fini ed Anis ielilpgny juft as the coach ftopt in a fpa- 
cious {quire at the, howle of ny relation pnd after” the man 
had opened: the coach- oor, I faw 2 woman, moving along, in 
x0 fituation ‘to be-ea vied ¢ Tor the cuyld by uo means walk, ei: 

‘ MAE ED LED Ob, Si) BR. Tabu gs) dis: iS a 
ther direkt or a gular ;, aod fhoug well drefled, the was fe- 
noofly coaing at cat the way; and prorefted vengeance 
f20DRY : € fing. herfelf. ; the way; and proreited: vengeance 
againit: the ‘very “next Teguiadiel dhe thould meet—what’s the 
matter ihe poor, woman, faid J, fepping out of the 
coath > are you | byeét to is? Fits be d—d, replied the lady— 
O, ‘yes cries'the coachman, look. your honour how sweundtly 
frrewg they are upon’ her agw. Alack-a-day, poor foul, fhe’s 
got the /raggers. You lie, you {coundrel, faid the lady, ‘Lhe 

achiman knockdd at the door, and I ‘was conduéted, by a 
eaar to the family of my coufin, Dronk! faid I to myielf, 

; t paled htege the half, and alcended the flair-cafe—arunk! - 
& well-dreffed woman, drunk in’ the public ftreer, ar this time 
of the night, 2nd ufing fuch language too, bécaufe a man ci- 
villy inquites what’s thé matter. with her? Methinks the Lon- 
don ladies are a little ‘queer:th : Lord help me, Ifee, 1 know 


no more of the ways, of this world yet, than a fucking pig. 


Courage, Denignus—shat wa;l/, is ‘* all before you.” 
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_At the end of the fourth volume we are again given to un- 
derftand, that she editor propofes to continue the narrative to 
a later period... In the mean time we hope that he will not 
permit the manners of Benignus to be too quickly affimilated 
with thofe of the metropolis; but. that the charaGer of the 
young adventurer mray be preferved quelis ab imo. It may not, 
perhaps, be immaterial likewile to fuggeft, that the {pirit of the 
hiftory be fupported by a fucceffion of interefting incidents rather 
than by flippancy of dialogue, into which a luxuriance of 
imagination is fometimes apt to degenerate. With thefe 
caveats we may truft the execution of the future part of 
the narrative to Mr. Melmoth’s abilities and difcretion. 

| 
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XU. The Diarian Mifcellany : confsfting of all the ufeful and entertain- 
ing Parts, both on Mathematical and Poetical, extrated from the 
Ladies. Diary, ftom the peginning of that work inthe Year 1704, 
down: to the. Year, 4773, 3-.with many additional Solutions and Im- 

~ provements: by Charles Hutton, | F.R. S. Profefor of Mathe- 
maties in the Royal Military Academy. -6.wols. izmo. 11. gs. 
bound. Robinfors.. yo 7 3 


THE fubfiance, nature,.and defign of this truly valuable 

work may, in..a, good meafure, be gathered from the 
prefent editor’s preface,. prefixed to the firft volame, which wé 
-fhall therefore pive entire to our readers, |: | 





‘ The late ingenious Mr. Thomas Simpfon, who was one of 
the worthy compilers of the original Ladies Diary, {peaking of 
the merits of that little book, fays, ** That for upwards of half 
a century, this fmall performance, fent abroad in the poor drefs 
of an almanac, ~ wy: that. under a title not calculated to 
raife the higheft'expeCtations) has contributed more to the ftudy 
and improvement of the mathematics, than half the books pro- 
feffedly written On thé fubje&. “The moit celebrated authors 
now among us, have contribated to promote the reputation of 
the Ladies Diary; and the compiler thinks he may, without 
any offence to truth, venture to pronounce, that the mathema- 
tical part (at leaft) is, at this time, greatly fuperior to. eve 
attempt tO imitate it, and not below the notice of the. be 
judges.” ni pl sind agp onc ap ton.s 
Om On this head Ifhall not enlarge, as the merit of this fittle 
annual performance is too well known and acknowledged, to 
need any more particular declarations of it in this place, i 
fhall therefore only employ a few lines, by way of preface, in 
pointing out the motive for this publication of the diaries col- 
ected, with the plan on which it has been completed. 

‘« The extreme fcarcity of the more early numbers of the 
Diary, with the importance of the many curious particulars of. 
43g which 
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ThE Diarian Misfeeliany. 
whieh thé whodlé confifts, had rendered a collection of the whole 
almoft invaluable. And as it had long been found almoft. im- ’ 
pofeble to collect together any number of complete fets of them, - 
iti was therefore earnefily defired that, from {ome one entire col- 
Je&tion .of them, a republication might be made of the moft 
ufeful aod entertaining parts, extracled from the whole. In 
confequence, feveral atrcempts were at ‘differc.t times.made, by 
fome ipirited friends of the work, to colle& a complete fer, and, 
to furnifh the public with an edition of fuch extrats. Uniuckily, . 
however, from various caufes, their attempts generally failed on 
being carried into execution. Among the reft, the editor of 
this ‘colleftion, with much trouble, at laft completed an entire 
fet, with the fame laudable.view ;: and by' the kine affiftance of’ 
fome friends, and the generqus encousagement.of the public, 
he has been enabled to bring out -this-edition of the fo long de- 
fired work, from the beginning of it in the year 1704, to the 
end of the year 1773, including a period: of 70 years. | 

. * Being aware.ot the difficulties attending the proper execution 
of this bufinefs, both. with regard to the natural: abiirafenefs 
and intricacy of many parts of the work, and to the afcertain- 
ing of the bei plan and, method.of conducting it ;. before I 
began to print any part of the book, I collected together all the 
afliftance I could in both refpedis, from many ingenious and 
learned pentlemen who were. well- acquainted! with the -nature’ 
ef the work, by whom.I wae fupplied with: feyeral other cor- 
refted folutions, and from all -their opinions, concerning the 
plan or manner of printing, &¢» J bave been enabled to extrac 
one which feemed to be the leaft. exceptionable. of any; and 
according to it the work has been at length completed. Of 
that plan I fhall now give a fhort account. : 
~ © Agreeably to the withes:of .mvtt people, the grand outline 
refolved on was a republication of all or moft part of the ufefut 
and entertaining articles of the work, viz: all che matnematical 
parts, and almoft all the poetica] or enigmatical ones: Jn two 
volumes, therefore, I have included’ thefe, aft mentioned parts, 
having omitted only fome; fmatl things of legit value, as’ ‘re. 
boffes, paradoxes, with fomé few of the lefs elegant folutions, 
of the enigmas where. theyjwere’ comberiomely numerous. 
And in thrée volumes are included all the mathematics, ‘both 
queftions, folations, traéts, and eclipfes. | And ‘here {6lutions 
have been carefully fapplied’ where they. weté wanted, the er- 
roneous ones corrected, and the.pbicure pnes,explajned and elu 
cidated : alfo‘ to the annual calculations of eclipfes are added — 
accounts of the obfervations mace of the. fame eclipfes, cdl= 
Jedied from various publications, which it was thought might be 
ef ulé in fhewing ithe depree of neatnefs in the tables from 
which the edicateaiens had been. made, when the computers’ 
were fuch as might~be depended on; all which additions aré 


printéd ‘in 2 fmaller type by way of notes, at the bottoms of the 


pages ; fo thet the text-or work itfclf is repularly difpofed with* 
Xe : out 
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abt any imterrepticn from them. All the parts-aré printed after 
the order of their dares; by which: difpofition it very readily 
appears what each year’s original Diary coofifted of, and from 
which it might again be eafily recompofed and thrown, into 
its original form. ‘ihe ranning-titles, at. the tops of the pages, 
are fo contrived as to fhew both the particular fubject there 
treated on, and the year’s Diary to which it belongs, the num- 
ber of years it is from the beginning of the work, and the au- 
thor or compiler of the ‘work’ for that year. From thefe titles 
it appears that the 70 years include a fucceffion of five different 
authors, viz. ‘Mr. Joha Tipper, the original projetor and be- 
ginner: of the work,> from the year 1704°to 1713, inclufive ; 
Mr. Henry: Beighton, from 1714°to 17443 captain Robert 
Heath, from 1745 to'1753°; Mr. Thomas Simpfon, from 1754 
to 1760; and, laitly, Mr. Edward Rolliafon, from 1764, ull 
his death in 1.7732 Thefe are all the nominal authors that 
have condu@ed the work during the different years of its ex- 
iftence: but befides them, there were fome other perfons who 
have been, at different times, partly concerned with them in, 
its management; fo it is faid that for fome years before the 
death of Mr. Beighton; ‘the ‘matheimatical parts were compofed 
by -his friend Mr. Ant. Thacker, as being a better mathe- 
matician ;°andthat for fome time ‘beforé“and after his death,’ 
the enigmatical» parts were managed'by his ainiable wife. | 
_ * Of all thefe perfonages I had thought'to have given here 
a fhort hittory,:as: acsproper: appendage to'this complete edition 
of a work. in whichabey defervedly*acquired fo mach honour 5 
but after many fruiticis‘endeayours to*procure proper niaterials, 
for fuch memoirs, Ishave:been‘at ldft Sbliged to relinquifh that 
favourite defign :for want of fuffitiené "papers relating to the, 
lives. of the \mor! early; compiles, > Tt May be, perhaps, not 
unneceflary towbferve that} *in a few Metts “nedr the, be inning. 
of this work, the original vorthograph Pvaad"éther pecy iarities 
of. language are ‘retained! Whete ‘they'4ppeared to ‘have’ pro-. 
ceeded from gefigm ‘but, thatin the ret OF tie Work. through- 
out, the obfelete: fpellng ata “graintiaticg? inaccuracies are 
moitly altered.agreeablyctothe prefer ftiite Uf dur language ; 
and ithe propufing: ofsla>qdeition in" bad ‘verfe, has, io one or: 
two, :indancses which feemed’ to require’ it, “Been turned “into. 
‘Finally, at-theiend of? the Taft ‘volume’ of Poetry is added 
a litvof the fubjedis: ofall the*enigtias in chronological order. 
Andoat the endiof the laitovolume of Mathematits) ‘ap alphabet- | 
i¢al littof allthe Diavy wricers, With’ the! “queéllions ited a 
which each propofed,:and anfwered')’ as"4lfo, “an Appendix cone 
taining additional: improved folutionst6 ‘fome tew of the _ 
guettions, ‘with corrections “of thé material errors which, had | 
efcaped» notice in ithe» printing, atid’ whith ‘might affect the: 
fenfe of the reading. Other’ fmaller inaccuracies .are, by the: 
editor, fubmitted to the induleeace of the candid reader.”. i 
: ‘ mi "-) . Although 
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_Although the defign and ufe of the work is apparent enougt 
from what the editor has faid, yet we cannot help adding 
that out of between 7 and 800 queftions and folutions which 
this work contains, were they only the produce of ordinary 
mathematicians, much ufeful and curious matter might have 
been expetted ; but if we confider that by much the greater 
part of them is the produce of the moft eminent mathema- 
. ticians who have fucceffively flourifhed in England fince the 
commencement of this work in 1704, to the prefent._ time, 
and that befides the queftions and their folutions thereare a 
great many other occaftonal curious diflertations on .mathe- 
matical and philofophical fubjeéts interfperfed throughout the 
work, it may be looked on as a treafury of fome of the moft 
curious productions of our Englifh matbematicians during 
the prefent century. At the fame’ time it is ho more than 
juftice to obferve, that the prefent. editor has added greatly to 
the work by a more regular and uniform arrangement of the 
parts, and by adding, in many places, more elegant and cor- 
re& folutions than had been given before, in which he feems 
to have had the affiftance of fome of the beft mathematicians 
of the prefent time. 

The, 4th and sth volumes contain the Poetical: parts of 
the Diary; and though not of fo important a nature as: the 
matter contained in the three former volumes, have neverthe- 
lef§, in our humble opinion: their ufe, as they, -at leaft, ferve 
to habituate young minds to a manner of reafoning on 
what is read, which the generality of readers are but too apt 
to negle&i; ard if no immoral or indelicate fubjeéts are intro- 
duced, which has generally been carefully guarded againft in 
the work before us, it is but little matter what they are in 
other refpects: perhaps the more light and trifling the fub. 
je&ts are, the better they may be adapted to the generality of 
mankind. | 

The. fixth and laft volume is an entire new work, nearly on 
the fame plan with the original Diary, confifting of dif- 
fertations and queftions, with their folutions, in different 
branches of the mathematics, communicated by many in- 
genious mathematicians of the prefent age, and difpofed in 
the faine judicious manner as the diarian extraéts. 

We for our parts could have wifhed that the work had been 
printed on a larger page and type, as the value of the ma- 
terials well deferved a very elegant edition, but then it muft 
have greatly enhanced the price, as there feems to be nearly 
as much matter contained in one ‘of thefe little volumes ‘as 
in an ordinary quarto one, and for the bulk of reucert the 
pectont may equally well anfwer the purpofe. ‘rs , 
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4 Fragment on Government. «$62 
~' "This work wé have obferved advertifed to be fold either to- 
gether, or in three feveral parts, viz. 1s. The Diarian Ma« 


thematics, in 3 vols. 15s.—z. The Diarian Poetry, in 2 vols. 
gs.—3. The Matheinatical Mifcellany, §s. 





XIII. 4 Fragment on Government; being an Examination of what 
is delivered, on the Subje&® cf Government in geneval, in the In- 
troduction to Sir William Blackftone’s Commentaries : with a 
Preface, in which is given a Critique on the Work at large. Sve. 
35. 6d. in boards. Payne. 


pe. Commentaries on the Laws of England have been fo 
univerfally, and. defervedly celebrated, that it would be 
faperfluous to repeat amy-encomiums on their acknowledged 
merit. This Fragment, fo far.as.we know, is the firft at- 
tempt that has been deliberately made, to invalidate the great 
reputation of that. valaable-work. .As it. would be impof< 
fible for us to give our- readers a full idea. of the various re- 
marks contained in. this. examination,. wixhout greatly exceed= 
ing the limits of a Review, we muft content ourfelves with 
mentioning in general the fubje&ts of which it treats, and 
affording room to a quotation as a specimen of the effay. 

The volume is divided into. five chapters, which are eme 
ployed in -examining,the féntiments ofthe learned author of 
the Commentaries, oa, the following, topics refpettively; vize 
formation. of government, forms of .governinent, Britith con- 
ftitution, right of:the fupreme power, to make Jaws, and duty 
of the fupreme power, townake laws...\. .. 

It was. at firft our.imtention to, take; the peopnted fpecimen 
from the: argumentative , part of the. eflay, with the.view of 
giving the .authox’s,.obfervations their ,greateft, force; but in 
order to avoid inferting the length of text, which oaght. of 
neceffity. to accompany them, we jare, obliged to, reftrict our- 
felves to.the sconclufion, of; the volpate, :as. os only detached 
paflage which occurs, ) 

‘ I now,.put an,end to the tedious eal intricate wanof 
words; that has fubfifted, in amore particular manner-durin 
the courfe of thele two, taft chapters <a, Jogomachy,- wear 
fome enough, perhaps,.and, infipid, tothe feader, bur beyond 
defcription.!aboriqus and irkfome to, the, writer... Whar, re- 
medy ? Had there been. fenfe, I thould. have, attached. myfelf 
to the fenfe: finding nothing. but words; tothe words, I wae 
to attach mylelf, or to nothing. Had. the..do&rine: been but 
Salfe, the tetk, of expofing:i it would have been comparatively 
an caly one: but it was. what.is worle,. aameaning and thence 
) it 
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it came.to require all thefe pains which I have been here bed 
ftowing on it: to what profit let the reader judge. “a 
_ §¢ Well then,”—(cries an objeétor)—the tafk you have fet 
yourfelf is atan end; and the fubje@ of it after all, according 
to your own reprefentation, teaches nothing ;—according td 
‘your own fhewing it is not worth attending to.— Why thea be- 
ftow on it fo much attention ?” i | 

* In this view—To do fomething to inftrd®&, but more to 
undeceive, the timid and admiring ftudent :—to excite him 
to place more confidence in his own ftrength, and lefs in the 
infallibility of great names :—to help him to emancipate his 
judgment from the fhackles of authority :—to let him feé that 
the not underftanding a difcourfe may as well be the writer’s 
fault as the reader’s :—to ‘teach him to diitinguifh between 
fhewy language and found fenfe:—to warn him not to pay 
himfelf with words :—to fhew him that what may tickle the 
ear, or dazzle the imagination, will not always inform the 
judgment :—to fhew him what it is our author can do, and 
has done; and what it is he has not done, and cannot do:— 
to difpofe him rather to faflt on ignorance than feed himfelf 
with error :—to let him fee that with regard to an expofitor of 
athe law, our author is not he that fhould come, but that 
we may be ftill looking for another.——‘‘ Who then, fays 
my objector, fhall be that other? Yourfelf ?”,——No verily, — 
‘My miffion is at an end, when I have prepared the way bes 
fore him.’ 

What an unavoidable regard to convenience would not per- 
mit us to fhew by example, we may fupply in fome measure — 
by obferving, that the author of this examination is evidently 
‘a fhrewd and acute antagonift, and that he aims his remarks 
‘with peculiar ‘addrefs againft fuch parts of the Commentaries 
as feem the moft liable to objeGtion. We with, however, that 
wwe could not difcover his principles to be warped with fome- 
thing like prejudice, refpe€ing the political fubje&s which 
have for fome time engaged the attention of the public. 


‘= 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


€xIv. Chriftian Jofeph .Jagemann’s Geographifche Befchreibung des 
Grofsherzogthums ‘Tofcan, or Ch. Jof. Jagemann’s Geographical 
Defcription of the Grand Duchy of Tufcany. 8vo. Gotha. Ger- 


TURING his tay at Florence, Mr. Jagemann tranflated Dr. 
‘ @ Bufching’s Geography into Italian, and with his author’s con- 
fent, improved the defcription of Tufcany by a great variety of 
corrections and additions collated from a great number of printed 
and MS. accounts and memoirs of that country and judicioufy di- 


getted for this purpofe, 
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From his defcription Tufcany appears ftill, with all its natural ad- 
vantages, to labour under fome confiderable political defeéts, that 
éan only, and probably will foon be, removed by an improvement 
iii its legiflation: the eftates of moft families, for inftance, are fet- 
tled on the firft-born fons, on whom the younger brothérs depend 
for a moderate fubfiltencé. ‘This arrangement took its rife, 
during the republic, from a {pirit of trade, folicitous to preferve 
the ftocks undivided and unimpaired ; and was afterwards, undei’ 
the ducal government, retained by wealthy families in ordet to in- 
fure their confequence. By this mediocrity in their circuntitancée 
great numbers of younger brothers are difabled from entering with 
{pirit and fuccéfs into trade or lucrative bufinefs, and forced to {pend 
their hives in liftlefs inactivity and indolence, or enter into orders. 
Hence the nuifance of too many convents and nunneries, as the ce- 
libacy of the‘ men is neceffarily followed by that of the women, 
who are, befides, on account of the free lives.of the Florentine 
married ladies, feldom retained in thei? parents houfes beyond 
their tenth year of age, or elfe kept under fo ftri€& a difcipline as 
often induces them fo take the veil. 

In a country thus circumttanced, Mr. Jagemann, therefore, is 
willing to confider the multitude and wealth of convents rather as 
a public and private benefit, calculated for a provifion and patri- 
mony for younger children. Befides, fays he, the greater part of 
the revenues of the landed eftates of thefe convents, goes to the 
farmers and peafants by whom they are cultivated, ahd the remain- 
der is barely fufficient to keep up the live ftock and buildings, to 
maintain the,monks and nuns, and to pay the falaries of the phy- 
ficians, lawyers, artifts, and trade{men of the convents. 

The natural produét of the country is various, great;‘and im- 
portant, Its wines are exported to all other countties ; the vines 
are planted. amidf olive trees. The olives are fufféred to drop of 
themfelves, and are gathered from Ogtober to May. “he hills are 
planted with chefnut-trees. The feeds of wheat are ufually to their 
crops as 8 or ,ge0,000 bufhels to 4 or 6 millions of bufhels. In a 
middling bagveft in 1771, the produce of Tufcany amounted to 
129,335 barrels of oil, 782,000 buthels cf.chefnuts, 6,455,731 buth- 
els of wheat, and 3,529,853 bufhels of other forts of corn: the raw 
filk has often amounted to 194,000 pounds weight a year, and the 
ftuffs manufactured from it, and exported; on an dverage, to 
113,888 pounds. The grand Duke’s revenues are eftimated at two 
millions and a balf of feudis, out of which jome part of old debts is 
annually paid off. From 1761 to 1766, the cuttom-houfe duties 
at Leghorne amounted to. above 200,000 lire. 

A remarkable initance of depopulation is noticed at Volterra, 
whofe inhabitants are from 100,000 decreafed to 4,000. One of the 
falt-{fprings at that place yields 36 pounds of falt from 100, pounds 
weight of avater. Its leaden falt-pans of 35,000 pounds weight, 
mult every three months be new. caft, and their waite repaired with 
200 pounds weight or lead. Pifa, formerly fo populotis and pow- 
erful, hasat prefent not above 20,000 inhabitants. 

A chronological account of the maps, the dithenfions of the 
country; and an exaét notice of the various natural produtts, are 
prefixed to this performance, which being one of the completeft of 
its kind, cannot fail of being acceptable to the public. 


Vol. LXI, May 1776. Dd | XV. Delft 
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_ XV. Dell’ Aftronomia Libri fei. %v0. Milano. - 
AN excellent didaétic poem in fix cantos, of which the firft treats 
of the fevera] altronomical fyftems ; the fecond, of the fun and 
all its phoenomena; the third, of the moon and the other planets ; 
the fourth and fifth, of the ftars, their diurnal and periodical revo- 
lutions, of comets, &c. and the fixth, of all the ufes of aftronomy 
in geography, navigation, agriculture, &c. 
For a fpecimen of the poetry and verfification we will quote our 
poet’s tranfition to the theory of tides. 
* O tu de I’ onde fuotitor Nettuno, 
Che, cinto intorno da fquammofe torne 
D’ agili Piftri e di Balene immani 
Sovra de I’ alto tuo ceruleo cocchio + 
Scorri dal’ Inde aI’ Iberboree fponde ; 
E fai pofar de gran tridente al fuono 
Le fifchiante tempefte e 11 gonfio flutto ; 
E tu di cento Ninfe arbitra, o Teti, .. 
E voifnelli Triton: voi d’ Inoe Forco 
Allegre figlie, che vi fate albergo 
La tremolante limpida marino, 
Venite a dir fra noi e chi Il’ voitro regno 
Fin dal profondo fen fcompigli, e in alto 
L’ Onde {pumanti con alterno moto 
Sofpinga, e pofcia impetuolo arreiri. 


Non é Carriddi, o favolofa Scilla 
Che ne’ fpechi marini alberghi e frema, 
FE, dal vorace ventrei flutti indietro 
Lanci ver oriente, e poi gli tragga 
Entro le fauci, e gli trangugi ingorda. 
Ne pon gia i fiumi, che col” ampia piena, 
Di piu torrenti per lo calle afforti 
Ognor ne vanno rovinofi al mare, 
Portar tal guerra a lui ful corno irato, 
Che dal fondo fituibi, ondeggi e ferva, 
E con ftabile legge or forga, or {cem, 
Ma ditraenti forze Delia adorna 
Seco rapifce i non ritro fi flutti 
Ne’ fuoi motidiurni, in quella guile 
Che magnetica mafla il ferro attrae. 
Contempla come al fuo diurno corfe 
Tutto refponda il portentofo fiuflo, 
Ei periodifegua. Allorche nafce 
Al lieto fuon de’? Teffali oricalchi 
La bella Febe, il mar fe gonfia e fpande 
A poco a poco fu I’ afciutte arene; 
E quando a |’ occidente il cocchio inchina, 
In fe ftefla ritorna, arretra e fugge. 
Cofi pur addivien che gli argin rompe 
L’ onda crefcente, allor che Cintia al!uma ‘ 
La bua notte e dibel nucva avvalia, 

_ Alla che torna a I’ orizonte eftretho. 
E quando o faelte degli argentei raggt 
La pura fronte, o la leggiadra fpogiia 
Si rinnovella, e-di fplendor s’ ammanta, 

| Non fi vede Nettun rigonfio alzarfi 
StS ‘ Oltre il coftume evalicar le fpande ?* 


: Signor 
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Signor Luigi‘Caffola, the author of this performance, has alfa 
publithed another fine didactic poem on metals, 


—_ 





XVI. De claris Archigymnafi Bononienfis Profejoribus, a Secule 
XI. ufque ad Seculim XIV. Vol.1. folio. Bononiz. ; 


THis work was,by command of Benediét XIV. undertaken by Ab- 
bate Mauro Sarti,, and after his death completed and publiffied 

by his fucceffior, Abbate Mauro Fattorihi, and is a valuable ad-i- 

tion to literary hiftorv: 

The univerfity of Bologna has always been famous, but chiefly 
during the XIith and fubfequent centuries, on‘account of the ap- 
plaufe with which its profeflors taught the Roman civil and ca- 
non laws. The lives ‘of its profeflors are here related under the 
following feveral claffes : firft, the profeffors of Roman civil, and 
of the canon laws, being the moft numerous clafs; then the profeffors 
of notarifhip, (an art in which the degree of doctor was formerty 
taken,) thofe of phyfic, of philofophy, of grammar, (in which de- 
grees were likewife conferred,) and of divinity: laitly of the areh- 
deans of Bologna, who have by the popes been inveited witha fu- 
perintendency like to that of chancellorsin other univerfities, 

We will. here juft point out the names of fome of the molt emi< 
nent and remarkable profeffors : .of Civilians, Irnerius;-Vacarius, 
the firft profeffor of Roman Jaws in England; the famous Thomas 
Archbifhop of Canterbury ; Azo; Peter de Vinea (not de Vineis) 3 
Accurfius ; Rolandinus,Romancius, one of the firft profeffors. of 
criminal laws: of Canonifts, Gratianus; Raymundus de Pennafor- 
ti; pope Innocent IV. Guuielmus Durantis: of profeffurs, of 
Notarifhip, Rolandinus Paflagerius ; of Phyficians, Thaddeus of 
Florence, an eminent phyfician, who by his will left a prefcription 
to the poor, though we are not told for what difeafe; of Gramma= 
rians, Boncompagnus, of Florence: of Divines, Petrus Lombar- 
dus, pope Alexander III. and Anthony of Padua. | 

A remarkable partof the appendixcontains a catalogue of books, 
with the prices for which they were formerly to be lent, for reading 
er copying ; for in thofe ancient times there were people, called Sta- 
tionarij, who lived by lending books to ftudents to read or to copy, 
and whofe prices appear to have fometimes been immoderate, fiice 
they were thus fixed and fettled by authority. 

The firft volume is divided into two parts, making together S$: ; 
pages, befides 28 pages containing the pretace. The fecond vé- 
lame is to bring down the hiftory of ‘the univerfity, and the bio- 
graphy of its profeffors, to the prefent time. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


17. L’ Ami d’un bon Roi, ou choix d’ Anecdotes et Penfées de Henry IV. 
8vo. Paris. - , 


pHs friend of a good king proves to be a bookfeller, Coftard ; 
he juftly praifes Hénry’s bravery, though fometimes, as at 
Canfe and Cahors, it bordered on temerity, and his other virtues, 
without diffembling. his excefflive fondnefs of gaming and’ wonten ; 
he might have added, his ingratitude to the proteftants, and omit- 
ted fome droll anecdotes, rather fit to {well a compilation than to 
do credit to the memory of a great and amiable king. 
Dda 
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4%, Cl. Aeliani Sophifte Varia Hiftorie Libri XIV. Greece et Latine, 
ex Verfione optimorum Interpretum. %vo. Bafilex. / 


_ This edition appears to be correct ; the print is neat, but rather 
too {mall. 


tq Pauli Gottlieb Werlhofii, &c. Opera Medica, collegit et auxit 

J. E. Wichmann, M. D. Aule Hannoveranz Medicus Regius, &e. 

ParsI. ato. Hannovere. 

This firft volume of the works of avery eminent phyfician, con- 
tains his inaugural differtation De Medicina Seta Methodicz Ve- 
teris, and his celebrated treatife De Febribus intermittentibus So- 
porofis; his well written and interefting life, and his portrait are pre- 
fixed to the work. The fecond volume will contain, Cautionum 
Medicarum tr. I. and II. Difquifitio de Variolis et Anthracibus 5 
Excerpta e Commercio Literario Noribergenfi, and his Commerci- 
um Epiftolicum cum ahis, 


20, Adverfaria Medico Pra&ica, Vol. III. Pars IV. &ve. Lipfie. 
Four interefting tracts, 1. De Carie Venerea Offis Femoris {ponte 
fraé&ti, Icone illuftrata, premiffis quatuor Capitum carioforum De- 
feriptionibus. 2. Meljancholicorum, Maniacorum, et Epileptico- 
rum quorundam in Ptochotropheo Waldheimenfi diflectorum Sup- 
plementum. 3. Obfervatio de Defcenfu Tefticuli in Puero, cum Her- 
nia incarcerata lethali conjuncto. 4. Oblervatio de Calculis hu- 
manis. 
a1. Ifaaci Cafauboni de Satyrica Grecorwm Pogf et Romanorum 
Satyra, Libri duo. Edidit, prefatus eft, et Thome Crenii /ua/gue No- 
tas adjecit Joannes Jac. Rambach. Accedit Ezechielis Spanhemii 
de codem Argumento Differtatio, nec non Vita Uf. Caufaboni. 8ve. 
Hale. 


Cafaubon’s learned traét was become fcarce, and as it gives a jut 


idea of the fatirical drama of the Greeks, and of the Roman fatyra, . 


it deferved a reptblication. Spanheim’s differtation on the fame 
fubjeé&t, was by him originally prefixed to his tranflation of Julian’s 
Cziars. Cafaubon’s lite was written by Almeloveen, and is here 
abridged, with tome alterations. Tothe preface Jofeph Scaliger’s 
notes on the Cyclops of Euripides have been fubjoined. 


22. Societatis Medica Hafnienfis Collefanea Vol. I. %vyo. Havniez. 
(Copenhagen. ) 


Forty fhort medical, chirurgical and obftetrical eflays and obferv- 
ations, feveral of them remarkable, by Meflieurs Abildgaard, Cab 
lifen, Saxtorph, Schoenheider, Tode, Bang, and Aafkow. 


23. Diarii Medici Navalis in Expeditione Algerienfi confcripti. Annus 
Primus, Auore Urbano Bruun Aafkow, Clafis Medico. &v0. 
Copenhagen. | 
The Danifh fleet fent againft Algiers fuffered feverely by va- 

rious difeafes, efpecially putrid and rheumatic fevers, dyfentery, 

and the fcurvy, moft of them produced by the badnefs of provifions, 

‘and wantof dry cloathing. Mr Aafkow’s journal is plain, concife, 

and praétical, and may be confidered as one good refult at leaft of 

that unfortunate expedition. 


24 Antonii/Guilielmi Plazii Orationes guedam. 4to. Lipfix. 

Occafional f{peeches delivered at academical promotions, their 
- fubjeéts plain and eafy, and the diction elegant: ‘ De feminarum 
in Medicinam Imperio. Ridiculas Veftium formas, nec hominem 
nec Veftem Doétorem facere; de Splendida Medicorum Miferia ; 
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de Thalia, Medicinz Miniftrante ; de Galeno, opes dante; de pra: 

poftero, rationalem addifeendi Medicinam confilio ; de Arte natu- 

yam fuperante ; de Medico, omnium audacifimo; Feminas homines 
efie.’ 

25. Ordines Naturales Plantarum, Commentatio Botanica, AuGore G. 

Philippo Riling, M.D. &vo. Goettingz. 
A fhort but very laborious and inftructive performance. 

26. Befletigte Wahrheit, dafs der Hetland in einer Hoele unter der Stadt 
Bethlehem gebohren worden, von Samuel Wilhelm Oetter; or, a 
Confirmation of the Truth of our Saviour’s being born in a Cavern un- 
der the Town of Bethlehem. $8vo. Nuremberg. German. 

Very learned and laborious reveries. 


27. Der Biichér Nachdruck, nach echten Grundfatzen des Rechts gepriift 
von Johann Stephan Piitter ; or, Literary Piracy, tried by the genuiné 
Principles of Law. 206 Pages, ato. Goettingen. 

- The moft folid and completelt defence of literary property. 


28. La Propriété Litteraire defendue. Par J, E. Pitter, traduit del 
Allemand: 8vo. Goettingen. 
In this tranflation of the preceding performance the numerous 


quotations and hittorical proofs, though neceflary, have been 
omitted. 


29. Vied’ Apollonius de Tyane, par Philoftrate, avec les Commentaires 
donnés ex Anglois par Charles Blount. Traduit en Frangois. 4 Vals, 
8vo. Berlin. 

A tranflation of an indifferent original, made from indifferent 
tranflations, 


$0. Gegen die Moeglichkeit einer Univerfal-Arzney, und die Wirklich- 
keit derfelben in den fchwarzen Aixer pulvern, von H. G.M. M. D. 
Againft the Pofidility of an Univerfai Medicixve, Se. 8v0. Frank- 
furt. (German.) 
Severely pointed againft the pretenfions-of baron de Caftellet, fon 
of the famous Mr. Ailhaud, and proprietor of three lordfhips, ac- 
quired by the fale of Ailhaud’s powders. 


31. Sungendorum Marium Fluviorumque omnis evi molimina. AuGor 
Jer. Johan. Oberlinus, &c. 40. Argentorati. ' 

A very comprehenfive and fuccin& account of all the navigable 
canals undertaken or executed in eyery age and country. 

32. Efemplare, o fia Few fondamentale pratico del Contrapunto fopra 
il Canto fermo. Parte prima. 4to. - Bologna. 

The rev. father. Martini has here attémpted to banifh modern 
effeminacy from church mufic; but from the complexien and tafte 
of oe it feeras yather doubtful whether bis endeavours will 
fucceed. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


Oey s Poe ees. 
. Three Dialogues concerning Liberty. 8vo. 25. Dodifley. 


~HESE Dialogues are maintained between two perfons, only 
one of whom may properly be confidered as a fpeaker, and 
the other the narrator.of the .converfation, The firt Dialogue 
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3.99. MonxntTaLy CHTALOGUE, 


Contains an enquiry into the idea and extent of civil liberty 
where the nature of that privilege is clearly explained, and the 
neceflity of certain reftraints upon it eftablithed, for the general 
happinefs of mankind, The fubje& of the fecond Dialogue is 
the origin of civil government, which is treated. with no’ lefs 
perfpicuity and juftnefs of obfervation ; and in the third, where 
religious liberty is confidered, we are equally interefted by the 
depth of the author’s difcernment and the fagacity of his res 
fiections. It is unneceffary to add, that thefe Dialogues cannot 
fail of affording great pleafure to fuch readers as have a tafte for 
rational and unembarraffed inveftigations into thefe abftracted, 
but important. fubjeéts : on which-we here meet with many 
juft, ingenious, and ftriking fentiments. 


34. The Honour. of the Univerfity of Oxford defended againft the 
illiberal Afperfion of E———d B—e, E/q. with pertinent Ob-+ 
Jervaticgs on the prefent Rebellion in America. 80. 15. Od 
Kearfiy. 

The tranflation of a pamphlet which appeared in our Review 

a few months ago *, under the title of, De Tumultibus Ame- 

vicanis degue eorum Concitatoribys Meditatio Senilis. 

The verfion appears to be executed with fidelity, and may 


an{wer the defipn of diffufing more widely the fentiments con- 
tained in the original, | 


35+ 4 Further Examination of our prefent American Mea/fures, and 
of the Reajius and Principles on uhich they are founded. 8v0. 35: 
Baldwin, | 

- The author of this pamphlet writes with greater coolnefs, ac- 

curacy, and force, than is generally to be met with among the 

advocates fdr the colonies. His judgment, however, refpeGting 


the iffue of the conteft, feems to be ftrongly biaffed by a pre- 
poffeflion in favour of the American claim. 


36. Journal of the Proceedings of the Congre/s, held at Philadel- 
‘- phia, May 10, 1775. Publifbed by Order of the Congre/s, 8vo. 

3s. Almon. : 

We are here prefented with the various refolutions of this 
infatuated focie:y, from their meeting on the roth of May, to 
their adjournment on the 1ft of Auguft, 1775; refolutions 
equally exprefiive of the folly, prefumption, and extravagance 
of the affembly that formed them, and which ought to excite 
in the breaft of every loyal Britifh fubje&t, an earneft with for 
toc humiliation of thofe daring and ambitious demagogues. — 
37+ Lhe Pea of the Colonies on the Charges brought againft them by 
es Lord M——-+-d and others, 8vo. rs. Almon. 

One of the numerous: trybe’ of partizans who have ranged 
themfelves on the fide of the colonies ; but particularly diftin- 


guifhed by his virulence and abufe, with which he abounds much 
more than in rational argument. 
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38..4-Prajped of the Confeguences of the prefent Condua of Great 
Britain sowards America. 8vo. 15. 6d. Almon. 

, The author of this pamphlet appears to be one of thofe writers 
who pretend to great penetration into futurity, in which they 
affeét to difcover dreadful misfortunes that mutt inevitably befall 
the Britith arms, in the prefent contelt with the colonies. It.is 
time only that can confirm or fully refute fuch predi€tions ; 
and we fhall therefore make no other remark, but that they feem 
not to be very confiftent with the laws of political optics. 

39. Serious and impartial Objervations on the Blefings of Liberty 
and Peace. Sve. 15. 6d. - Payne. 

_ Thefe Obfervations relate chiefly to the prefent. conteft be- 
tween Great Britain and America, which the author treats in a 
plain, candid, and unbiaffed manner; proceeding afterwards to 
ihew how much the profperity of a nation is influenced by a re- 
gard to religion. - They feem to be the lucubrations of a-con- 
templative, fincere, and well-meaning perfon. 

40- Afbort Appeal to the People of Great Britain; upon the un- 

- avoidable Neceffity of the prefent War with our dijafiGed Co 

lonies. 1220. 2d. Kearfly. 

This concife and nervous Appeal expofes, in the ftrongeft co- 
lours, the falfhood and inconfiflency of the declarations which 
the co'onilts have made towards juttifying their oppofition to the 
fupreme authority of parliament. The arguments here advanced 
on this fubjeét are.equally clear and forcible, and muf fully in- 
validate the American pretenfons, in the opinion of every reader 
who perufes them with the attention they deferve. 

41. Thoughts on the prefent State of the Poor, and the intended Bild 
fer their beter Relief and Employment. By a Kentithman. ve. 
rs. Conant. 

The writer of this pamphlet is an opponent to the intended 
fcheme of eftablithing general workhoufes, and produces an in- 
fiance ofsa workhoufe which has been ereéted twenty-feven years, 
the expence attending which has been half as much more as that 
of maintaining the poor of the fame parifh formerly, ie does 
not, however, a(lert that workhoufes are the fole. caufe of the 
increafe in the poor’s rates, but juitly thinks it a fufficient rea- 

fon for rejecting them, that they do not decreafe thoi: rates. 

Nothing, as he truly remarks, can be got by the propofed act 
of parliament, but a compulfory ciaufe to oblige parithes ro come 
‘jnto the fcheme of diltrict workhouies ; for, as the law now 
‘flands, any number of parifhes may join, with the confent of 
the juftices of the divifion, and ereét a common work- 

houfe. And it is, fays he, an unfavourable prefumption 
‘that but one fuch aggregate workhoufe has: been attempted in 
_ this county (Kent) and even that Jaited only a very few years ; 

and he infers with prepriety from this circumftance, that, had 
_ this workhoufe been manifefily for the benefit and advantage of 
_ the parifhes concerned, it would not baye been abolifhed. He 

has heard of no initance where workh oufes have fuceceded, but 
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in Norfolk and Suffolk ; and we can from good authority affure 
him, that they have not contributed there to the decreafe of the 
poor’s sates, which in one of thofe counties, where workhonfes 
have been long eftablified, are increafed to fuch a degree, as to 
caufe ftrong contefts and difputes amongit the parties concerned, 
and aukward fchemes to be tried for regulating the afleff- 
ments *. : wile | 
This gentleman is of opinion, that the laws now in force, if 
put in execution, are likely to prove efficacious in preventing 
the increafe of the poor’s rates: amongtt thefe are fome regula 
tions relative to the regiftering the names of perfons admitted 
to have relief ; to there being kept a convenient ftock of flax, 
hemp, wool, thread, iron, and other ware and ftuff in every 
parifh, to fet the poor to work ; to the patith officers fetting up 
any trade, for the fetting to work and better reliéf of the poor ; 
and to the paupers being obliged to wear a badge. 
* One thing, however, it might be worth while to apply to 
- parliament for; and that is, for a proper power in the juftices. 
to appoint an infpector, or middle man between them and the 
overfeers, to overlook a certain number of parifhes, with a con- 
venient falary ; to examine what perfons are upon the lifts, and 
the reafons of their admiffion, with power to ftrike off thofe they 
think improper objects, and to admit fuch as appear to have 
been unjoftly refufed by the veftry and officers ; to fee that all 
fuch regularly wear the badge; to have a particular eye to fuch 
boys and girls as are not put ‘out to trades or fervice at proper 
ages, or do not keep to fervice afterwards ; or to fuch fingle 
men or women as Jay upon their own hands before they have 
-been married, unlefs’ rendered unfit for fervice by old age or 
other infirmities, from whence many of our prefent mifchiefs 
relating to the poor undoubtedly flow; to fee that all the poor 
laws are duly executed ; and to call a veftry in each parith within 
their dittricts once every quarter, or oftener if need requires ; 
and to make a report thereuf to the juflices of the divifion, at a 
fpecial feffion to be held quarterly for that purpofe. And if 
there is a workhoufe within any of their diftri€ts, to have a fur- 
-ther power to infpect the management of the houfe, to repri- 
mand and inflict fome flight punifhment on the paupers, and 
even on the mafter or miltrefs, in cafe of mifbehaviour; and, if 
occafion be, to order the officers and veftry to remove them, and 
to chufe others in their room; as well as to take care that no 
improper perfon is admitted into it; with an appeal, in all thefe 





* The direétors of the Heckingham Honfe do, indeed, affert, that 
much expence is {pared by it, but this is owing chiefly to the vehe- 
ment diflike which the poor have to a workhoufe, fo that many 
chufe rather to ftarve at home, than to apply to the dire€tors. But 
when they are convinced that the treatment of paupers in that houfe 
is gentle and humane, they will apply for admittance as readily as is 

_ Gone at Norwich, where their number i$ very great, and the rates 
exceedingly burthenfome. + a vo 
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exfes, either for the infpectors, overfeers, parifhioners, or pau- 
per, to the next fpecial feffions; and from thence, if need be, 
to the quarter-feffions. Such an officer might be very ufeful, 
and worth an application to parliament, to try the experiment 
for a certain number of years: let us fuppofe feven, for it would. 
be wrong at firft to make it perpetual, becaufe nothing but the 
experience of the thing can certainly fhew its utility. Such a: 
term is fufficient to judge whether it will be worth while to con- 
tinue it; and it will be always found eafier to get another act 
to render it perpetual, than, if it was made‘ fo at firft, to pro- 
cure its repeal, in cafe it fhould turn out a burthen only with- 
out any ufe. 

« This fcheme would not alter the laws in any refpeét; on the 
contrary, it woald be the means of inforcing them, and there- 
fore feems well worth the trial, much’ preferable to that of gene- 
ral work houfes, and will coit a trifle ; for the expence of a pro- 
per falary to an infpector cannot be great, when divided between 
a number of parifhes, and will ceafe with the office if it does 
not fucceed : whereas the building of houfes muft be attended 
with a very great expence at firft; and, fhould the project fail in 
its fuccefs, 1t will remain a heavy. load on every parifh by the 
debt contracted for that parpofe, if it fhould be thought proper 
to borrow the money; or, if it is raifed at once, will be an in- 
tolerable burthen on the prefent occupiers, and occafion a deal 
of clamour. If then an application to parliament is judged ne- 
ceffary, let it be for appointing an infpeftor, with fufficient 

owers, during a certain term of years, only by way of experi- 
ment; fhould i¢ anfwer the intent, it may be foon made perpe- 
gual.’ ae 

We are of opinion, with our author, that the appointment 
-of fuch an infpeftor might prove of great utility in remedying 
the evil complained of. 


42. Obfervations on the Bill intended to be offered to Parliament for 
ihe better Relief and Empioyment of the Poor. In a Letter toa 
Member of Parliament. © By Richard Burn, LL.D. 800. 186 
Cadell. re . 

_ Various are the fchemes which have been propofed for ren- 
dering the maintenance of the poor lefs burthenfome; feveral 
of which have been carried into execution, but without havin 
the defired effect. ‘This Herculean tafk is, therefore, ftill to be 
performed, and we forefee no great probability of fuccefs. 

’ The mode in agitation, whith gave rife to this pamphlet, is 

that of eftablifhing one or more workhoufes in every county, 

according to its fize, for the reception of the poor belonging to 
fuch county, or to fych part of it, as each workhoufe may be- 

— long to ; which, it is urged, would render it poffible to main- 

~ tain the poor at a lefs expence, than that. at which they are at 
prefent maintained in their feparate parifhes, and to turn their 
labour to better account. If certain and regular employment 
can be obtained for the poor in thefe workhoufes, perhaps (for 
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we are not entirely of this opinion) the latter argument may 
have weight, butthat the poor can be maintained cheaper in 
thefe houtes; than. according to the common mode we very mush 
doubt. There will never, in a workhoufe, be that o¢cononiy 
practifed in the: diftribution of food and raiment, that the poor 
practife in their own families ;. and a family permitted to make 
ufe of its own earnings, and aflifted by fmall allowances from 
a parifh, will fabfift at lefs expence than it would require to 
fapport it in a workhoufe, where they would not fubmit to make 
fuch fhifts as they would at home, and where they would fill 
be lefs contented. : 

Dr. Burn is of opinion, that fandry regulations propofed in 
_ the bill ia queftion would be produtive of inconvenience and 
expence. 

The fir regulation is, ‘ that after the poor fhall have been 
eonveyed to the workhoufes, no poor perfon fhall be removed 
by order of the juftices from one parifh, townfhip,. or place, to 
another within the fame county, but that all poor perfons want- 
ing relief within fuch county, fhall be fent to the houfe of in-~ 
duftry within the diftrit; and if the fettlement of fuch perfon hall 
be in another-county, he fhall be removed to the fame by order 
of the juftices, on complaint of the governors fignified by their 
clerk.’ ! 

Dr. Burn obje&s to this, becaufe the complaint is not: to be 
made by the parith-officers, and becaufe it will require a total 
alteration in the.etlablifhed form of an order of removal. This, 
hewever, in Our Opinion, is not a material objeftion, fince, 
when the governors know the occafion of complaint, it would 
be {paring trouble, to permit their making the complaint, ra- 
ther than the parifh officers under their direction. 

The fecond is, * that no poor perfon, fhall be removed by or- 
der of the juflices from or to any county which fhall have been 
‘formed into difiri&s under this a&, or from any hundred, city, 
town, diftriat, or place incorporated under this or any other aé& 
for the relief and employment of their poor, until fuch perfon 
fhail have been afually and bona fide chargeable to fuch county, 
hundred, city, town, diftnict, or place.’ 

This claufe,; he obferves, flrikes at the root of all the a&s of 

arliament relating to the removal and fettlement of the poor, 
_and of the whole complicated doétrine of certificates founded 
thereupon ; and not being univerfal, would be productive of 
much confyfion, as two kinds of fettlements would be going on 
.at one time. ‘This objection certainly is well founded, as is 
that to the third regulation, which alfo relates to removals. 

Our author’s difapprobation of the main fcheme, the efta- 
blifhing of workhoufes, does honour to his philanthropy, 

Dr, Burn has added, by way of Appendix, his obfervations 
on this fubjeét in his Eliftory of the Poor Laws. ; 
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§3- 42 Addref/s to the Members of Parliament upon the Necefft 
. of paffing an A to confine the Proprietors of Stage Carriages, 
and Porters to Inns, to certain Rates for the Carriage and Pore 
terage of Goods. 800, 1s. —Bew. : 
The title of this Addrefs fufficiently elucidates the purport of 
it; and with refpeét to the expediency of the aét propofed, we 
leave it to the confideration of the legiflature. 


P QO 8 FT RY. 


A4v The Breathings of Genius. Being a Collefion of Poems; te 

avbich are added Effays, moral and philofophical. By Elizabeth 
~ Gilding. 8v0. 25. 6d. Wilkie. , 

The author of this production informs us that her firft defign 
in writing, was either to conduce to her own amufement, or 
improve herfelf in the art of thinking. The fruits of an 
intention fo innocent and laudable are entitled. to the moft can- 
did reception ; we therefore concur with her in withing at 
Jeaft that ‘* The Breathings of her Genius” may not be unac- 
ceptable to the public. 


45. Edwald and Ellen, an bercic Ballad. In two Cantos. By 
Mr, Thiftlethwaite. 470. 15.64. Murray. 
This ballad, though not entirely void of poetical merit, is fe 
much disfigured with a profufion of incongruous imagery, that 
it hardly can afford any pleafure to a reader of tafte. Mr. 
Thiftlethwaite feems to be particularly fond of the art of per- 
fonification, but he ufes it with great impropriety. He is, we 
believe, the firft author that ever defcribed Virtue with gates in 
het breaft. | aR OTe 
« But Ruin with gigantic ftride 
Wav’d the black plumage of her crefts . 
And faw Defpair with barb’rous pride 
‘Affail the gates of Virtue’s breatt.’ 


The idea of converting Candour into the bafe of Virtae’s 
throne, betrays a very Gothic talent for poetical defigning. 


¢ Othou, the bafe of Virtue’s throne,. 
To thee, bright Candour, I appeal.’ 


In the following lines, the ideal perfonage Surprize, is defcribed 
as refembling a Merry Andrew. fee 
¢ Awhile Sufprize, in antic veft, 
Their fpeech in filken fetters bound.’ 


As another inftance of Mr. Thiftiethwaite’s invention, we - 


fhall prefent our readers with the fubfequent ftanza, where Sym- 
pathy, an allegorical being likewife, is reprefented as beftri ing 
a Sigh. 
ban ¢ Attentive to the tender tale, 
His bofom heav’d a frequent Sigh ; 
Whilf Sympathy aftride the gale, 
Bade the full torrent {well the eye.’ 
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We appeal to Mr. Thiftlethwaite, whether he would not be 
fhocked with the ridiculous fancy of a painter who fhould, if 
poffible, reprefent Sympathy riding at full gallop upon a Sigh, to 
i hold of the heart of Virtue, to which, that the ridér might 
have the more commodious accefs, the artift had placed gates 
in her breaft. Such a picture might really excite the emotion 
Surprize, whether that perfonage was habited in an antic veft 
or not, and might .even force Cazdour to fhake his fides with 
laughing, though he had to fupport the whole incumbent weight 
both of Virtue and her throne. 


46. Netherby : @ Poem. By Mr. Maurice. gto. 25. 6d. 
Kearfly. 


Netherby, the fubject of this poem, is fituated on the borders 
of Cumberland, twelve miles ‘north of Carlifle; and was for- 
merly a Roman ftation, va the name of the Ca/rra Explo- 
yatorum. Weknow of few defcriptive poems that can boaft a 

eater number of interefting epifodes than the prefent, or in 
which thofe are interwoven with more beautiful and animated 
colouring. It appears that this is the production of the author 
of The School Boy, a poem which we formerly mentioned in ho. 
nourable terms +. 


‘ 47. Ugbrooke Park: @ Poem. 4to. 2s. Robfon. 


" The beauties of Ugbrooke Park are defcribed in a lively 
and piGurefque ftrain of poetry. Indeed a place that was far 
dete remarkable for local ornaments than this feat of lord Clif- 
ord, might make no mean figure in poetical defcription, un- 
der the pen of an author who fo much indalges the creative 
wantone(s of imagination ; of which we have an inftance, in the 
metamorpholis of {pears into oak trees. 


48. The Exbibjtion of Fancy; a Vifion. to. 15, 64. Kearfly. 


i’ This poem, which is written in blank verfe, is intended to 
celebrate the: fuccefsful progrefs of the fine arts in Britain;-in 
the prefent age.. Did all the performances of the kind breathe 
an equal fpiric with this production, we might entertain an 
opinion that poetry flourifhed among us, as well as painting 
and {culpture. : 


49- The Temple of Mammen. 4te. 15. Davies, 


The general plan of vifionary,’ as well as of real temples, has 
frequently been adopted by fucceeding artifts, whether in poetry 
‘or archjtefture. Accordingly the author of the prefent pro- 
duétion feems to have had in view The Temple of Fame, when he 
‘compofed this imaginary ftructure ; which, it muft however be 
acknowledged, is not deficient refpe&ting either the juftnefs of 


the allegory, or the brilliancy of defcription. 





} See Crit. Rev, vol, XXXIX. Ps 424. i 
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Bo. The Fine Gentleman's Etiquette; or Lord Chefterfield’y Ad-' 
wice to bis Son verified. 4t0. 15% Davies. > 
This didaftic rhapfody, the precepts «contained in which are 
founded upon paffages referred to in his lordfhip’s letters, is 
written in hendecafyllable meafure, and is not deftitute .of 
humour, . whe ; 
51. Poetical Legends: containing the American Captive, and the 
faithful Fend, To which is added, the Fall of -Fa@ion, a poeti- 
cal Vifton. 4to. 25,64. -Donaldfon. 
We are informed by an advertifement that, at the defire of 
the author, the profits arifing from this publication are to be 
aid into the fund for the relief of his majefty’s fick and wounded 
ps, and of the widows and orphans of the foldiers flain in 
America. This humane: intention might be fufficient to difarm 
us of feverity, though thefe poems were lefs entitled to ap- 
probation than they really are. We therefore heartily with fuce 
cefs to the fale of a produétion which is devoted to fo benevolent 
a purpofe. 
52. Lord Ch—-—m’s Prophecy, an Ode; addreffed to Lieut. Geni 
‘Gage. With explanatory and critical Notes. 4to. 1s. Almone 
The effufion of a political Caffandra with refpe&t to the iffue 
of the prefent war. The prophecy, as may readily be imagined, 
forebodes no fuccefs to the Britifh arms ; but, what may afford 
fome fmall compenfation to readers whofe tafte is not over de- 
licate, the melancholy tenor of it is now and then enlivened 
by tranfient glimpfes of humour, which is at leaft inoffenfive. . 


53. Poems: Edward and Mabella; Elegy on the Death of a Childs 
4to. 25. White. 

The firft of thefe poems, which is of confiderable length, re- 
cites, in the epiftolary firain, the unhappinefs that accrued to . 
each of the parties mentioned in the title, from the infidelity of 
Habella. There occur in it fome fentiments which have a 
claim to elegiac tendernefs, though the pathos is not uniformly 
fapported through the whole compofition.—The Elegy on the 
death of a Child is written in the ufual common-place ftyle o 
fimilar productions. . 


§4- Ode to Mr. Pinchbeck, xpon bis newly invented Candle-Snuf= 
' fers. 4to. 6d. Almon. . 

A litde fprightly jeudfprit, feafoned with fome whimfical 
pleafantry, and a few grains of fatirical humour, 


DRA Mi AT EC, 
55. The Syrens, a Ma/fque, as performed at the Theatre Royal im 
Covent garden. By Captain Thompfon. Sve. 15, © Kearfly. 


In a former Review +, we gave a favourable verdict of the 
airs and choruffes in this Mafque ; and with refpeét to the other 
parts, the indulgence ufually granted to productions of this nae 
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tore may be fufficient to:protect it from the animadverfiotis oF 
criticifm. 


§6. Three Weeks after Marriage. A Comedy. . As performed at 
- the Theatre Roya! in Covent garden. 8vo. 1s. Kearfly. 


“This piece was prefented to the public, under a different title, 
aboyt twelve years ago, when it met with fuch a reception as to 
be ‘difmiffed from the theatre. On its late revival, however, it 
has had the good ‘fortune repeatedly to afford entertainment. to 
the audience ; a proof, ‘among many ‘others, ‘that the fate of 
dramatic compofitions is not always determined, ‘by the general 
voice, with equal candour and judgment. 


57+ The Man of Quality: a Farce. Taken from the Comedy of the 
Relapfe. .By Mr. Lee. 8vo. 15. Kearfly. 


Enoaltering this ‘farce ‘from Sir Joha Vanburgh’s comedy of 
The Relapfe, ‘Nir. Lee’s:defien:has been to-remove the’ blemithes, 
in point of ftyle and)moral, with which that produétion was dif- 
figured. It would be pity fhould fo laudable an intention, pro 
perly executed, not meet with. the fuccefs: which -it.deferves ; 
and.insthis refpect, we believe Mr..Lee’s expeCtations have not 


heen difappointed, 
MEDICAL. 


58. 2 Examination of Welley’: Primitive Phyfic. By W. Hawes, 
' Apothecary. 410. 15. 6a. ‘Dodiley. 


Thofe.who reflect’that the fcience of medicine can only be 
improved by obfervation, and who likewife know how much 
advantage it has derived from the difcoveries in natural- phi- 
lofophy, will entertain but a very unfavourable idea of Pri- 
mitiwe Phyfic. Had Mr. Welley prudently reftri€ted himfelf 
within the limits of his profeffion, by elucidating the principles 
of <primitive religion, he might have edified his readers much 
more, without cither endangering their temporal welfare, or 
expofing-his own opinions to the imputation of medical igno- 
‘rance, of which he is fo clearly convicted in this examination. 
A perfon may dogmatize with plaufibility on fpeculative fub- 
jects, but the errors of practical empiricifm are open to the 
platneft detection. : 


§9. Pradical Remarks on Wel Jndia Difeafes..8v0. 25. Newbery- 


“We are informed in a preface, that thefe Remarks are 

ublifhed as a fpecimen of a larger work on the’fubje& of 
Weft India Difeafes, which the writer means to purfue, fhould 
the fuscefs of the prefent treatife encourage him to proceed in 
his plan. The difeafes treated are Inflammatory Diforders, 
both general and local; among the latter of which we meet 
with a particular account of Infiammations of the Breaft, the 
Brain, and the Bowels. Thefe are followed by Remarks on the 
dry Belly.ach, Bilious Diforders, the Yellow Fever, Putrid 
Bilious Fever, Bilioys Diarrhva, Cholera Morbus, Coup de 
Soleil, 
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Soleil, Tetanus, latent inflammatory Fever, sand ithe SMall-Pox. 
To the account of thefe difeafes the author -has premifed fome 
obfervations on the climate of the Weft India lands, and the 
food of the inhabitants... 

It does not appear that the pradtice which this writer recom- 
mends, differs:much from that'of the medical authors who have 
preceded himon the fubjeét. His flyle, however; it muft .be 
acknowledged, is fuperior to the common ftandard in phyfic ; 
but it is to be wifhed that he had authenticated the Remarks, by 
making known. at leaft his name and the place of his refidence 
in the Welt India iflands. ~ 


DIY I ana eh 


60. Sacred Annals; or the Life of Chrifi, as recordei’by thé'Four 
 EBvangelifts, with Practical Obfervations. By T. ‘Morell, D, D. 
12m0. 35. 6d. Longman. | 


This work is compiled from the writings of bthop Taylor, 
Locke, Cradock, Whifton, Le-Clerc, Lamy, Macknight, and 
other harmonizers of the gofpel; but particularly Dr. Dod- 
dridge. It is principally defigned for the Sunday exercife of the 
young gentlemen edacated at Eton-School. But it is likewife 
calculated for the ufe of ordinary readers, as the narrative is 
plain, and the obfervations of a practical nature. 

As there are but very few notes at the bottom of the page, 
the following remark on the flaughter of the infants at Bethle- 
hem, immediately prefents itfelf to our notice. ‘ The Greeks 
in their calendar, and the Abyflines of Aithiopia, commemorate 
in their offices of liturgy fourteen thoufand.’—Does this learned 
writer produce thefe calendars as evidences, that 14,000 infants 
were flain-by Herod? Or does he believe thefe Greeks.and 
Abyifines? He feems to believe them: for he fays, * Herod flew 
many thoufand innocent babes.’ But, if he really flew this amaz- 
ing number, how thall we account for the filence of all hifto- 
rians, on this occafion? Such an unparalleled: aé& of barbarity, 
fuch an‘extenfive maffacre of his innocent fubje&s, muft Have 
ftruck that age and nation with horror, and would never have 
been paffed over in filence by all hiftorians: particularly by Jo- 
fephus, who was the profeffed enemy of Herod, and took every 
Opportunity to reprefent him in the moft odious charaéters, “It 
is very properly obferved by one of the commentators, that 
the flaughter might not be very remarkable, * Ob raritatem 
habitantium in eo traéu.? The Abyfitnian account of the 
flain’ invalidates its credibility, and renders it as improbable, 
as the ftory of the martyrdom of St.-Urfula, and her 11,000 
virgins. ; 


CONTROVERSIAL, 
61. 4 Reply to the Author of the Remarks on a Scriptural Confy- 
taticn- of Mr. Lindfey’s Apclogy. 8v0o. 67. Law. : 
The Scriptural Confutation, by Mr. Burgh, is a vindication.of 
the Athanafian theology againft Mr. Lindley. The pamphlet 
ine 
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intitled Remarks, &c. is a refutation of that work ¢. This 
Reply contains fome general animadverfions on the prefumption 
of thofe, who impugn the doétrine of the Trinity ; but no- 
thing more argumentative, or important. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
62. Avxsavwe Lapocalsas wwe des ‘Isopav cvyypzPew. Luciani Samofa- 
tenfis, quemodo Hiftoria conferibenda fit. Edidit ac notis illuf= 
travit Franfifcus Riollay, 4.M. vo. 4s. 6d. Rivington. 


This publication confifts of two entertaining traés,. The 

my entitled [ws ds “Isopay cvyypapew, On the Method of writing 

iffory. j , 

_ Fhe vi&tory, which the Romans obtained over the Parthians, 
in the reign of Aurelius and Verus, in the year 165, induced 4 
great number of Greek fophifts and rhetoricians, Creperius Cal- 
purniaous, Callimorphus, Demetrius Sagalaffenfis, and others, 
to write the hiftory of that celebrated expedition. Their per- 
formances, it feems, were trifling and abfurd. Lucian there« 
fore ridicules and expofes them in this treatife, and then pro- 
ceeds to fhew in what manner a hiftory ought to be written, 

The fecond tra& is ftyled, Aarnbns “‘Isopa, or True Hiffory, in 
two books. ‘This title is ironically applied. Itis a whim- 
fical romance,‘ in ridicule of Iambulus, Ctefias, and others, 
who had impofed upon the world improbable ftories, and de- 
{criptions of things, which never exifted. Lucian relates what 
happened to him in the courfe of a wonderful peregrination ; 
his adyentures by fea and land, in the air and the moon, inthe 
belly of awhale, in the Elyfian fields, the iflands of the impious, 
the land of dreams, and other places, 

Thefe pieces are illuftrated with notes, colleéted from various 
commentators. The Latin tranflation is that of Reitzius, in 
the edition of Lucian’s works, printed in four volumes quarto, 
at Amfterdam, 1743. ; 


63. An Afylum for Fugitive Pieces. Jmall vo. 1s. Almon. 


The firf{ number of a work intended as a continuation of The 
New Foundling Hofpital for Wit, and the Fugitive Mifcellany. 
A receptacle of this kind might prove ufeful, if care were taker 
not to admit into it any fugitive produdtions but fuch as poffefs 
real merit. The feveral pieces here colle€ted are not unworthy 
of being preferved from oblivion; but whether this literary 
Afylum will continue to rejeé all thofe of a different quality, 
the editor alone muft determine. 





t See Crit. Rev. vol. xxxix. p. 427, 505. 
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We are obliged to our Correfpondent of Grays-Inn; the Articles he men- 
tions are under Conjfideration, and will appear in our next.---Our 
Thanks are due to the accurate Prilcian; whofe Admohitions fkalt-be 
properly attended to, 
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